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For the Companion. 


| | you into a new suit, and set you about your new 
RODNEY HOBART’S MEMORY. | 
| 


business this very afternoon.”’ 

| Rodney still hesitated, walked about the room, 

' looked out of the window, pitched his hat on 

| the back of his head again, and at last said, 

| gravely, “I'll go.”’ 

| That very afternoon our hero, whom we first 
| beheld a ragged and homeless wanderer going 
from Farmer Hamil’s door, found himself in a 
new suit of clothes, and a situation which might 
have turned a foolish boy's head. But there 
| Was no vanity about Rodney. He devoted him- 
self faithfully to his employer's interests, and 
not only “kept track” of transient customers, 
but did almost a man’s work besides. 

His good fortune did not cause Rodney to for- 
get the man who had been so kind to him, and 
knowing that Mr. Belmain wished to buy a 
quantity of hay for his stables, he said he knew 
aman who had some to sell. This gave him an 
opportunity to pay Farmer Hamil a visit. 

The farmer was delighted to see his young 
friend again, and to hear of his good luck. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


“Well, good luck to you, Rodney! Keep a) 
good heart. Something will turn up for a stout ; 
lad like you, [ am sure.”” 

Rodney Hobart, an orphan boy of sixteen, had 
gone out into the world to seek for employment, 
and stopped over night at Farmer Hamil's. It 
was the fall of the year, and the farmer had no 
work for him, but he had kind words and good | 
wishes, and a hearty hand shake for the home- | 
less boy as they parted the next morning. | 

Rodney thanked him as well as he could; but 
his heart was too fall to say much, and he was | 
not a lad of many words at any time. ! 

Farmer Hamil had taken a great liking to his 
quiet ways, dry humor, and shrewd sense, and 
now, seeing him turn away from the door with 
his little bundle under his arm, going to look for 
work and a home, he knew not where, the good 
man’s heart yearned after him, and he called out 


| 
} 








again,— “Well, well, twenty dollars a month! And 
“If you find you can’t do any better, come you like the place?) Why, that’s splendid! And 

back here, and I'll keep you over night again, RODNEY HORART’S MEMORY. how do you think the place likes you?” 

or as long as you want to stay.” : “I don’t know,’’ replied Rodney. ‘‘Mr. Bel- 
“Thank you,” said Rodney, in a low voice, “Step into the office. Sit down. Walk in, | pressed great astonishment, while the phrenolo- main doesn’t say a word about that, so [ just go 

and with an odd twitching of the lips, which the gentlemen, and you may have an opportunity of | gist smiled with satisfaction. ahead and do my best. Only one thing troubles 

farmer saw and understood. ‘‘But I think I can | seeing how much there is in our science.”’ | ‘Can you remember faces and people as well! me a little, and I’d like to ask you a question.” 

find something to do.”’ The spectators entered the back room accord- as you can things of this sort?” asked the man; ‘Well, ask away, only don’t go to putting any 
He wandered on, asking for work by the way, | ingly, and Rodney found himself the centre of with side-whiskers. of your old tough conundrums, you know.”’ 

and in the course of the forenoon entered one of | an interested group. “f can, I think, remember any face Tever saw,; “It’s no conundrum. But I—I’ll just suppose 


those new and thriving Western towns, which! “In the first place,’ said the phrenologist, | or any name I ever heard, I don’t care how many a case,” said Rodney. ‘‘Suppose you knew a 
have grown from villages to cities within a very | laying his fingers on the boy’s forehead, “you years ago,’ said Rodney, quietly. ‘This is, man who had committed some crime, and gone 


few years. | have wonderful perceptive faculties, and a won- nothing new tome. What else is there in my off to another country, and begun new, and 
To a careless observer, Rodney’s appearance derful memory. You see. everything, and you head?” | seemed to be getting along pretty well, would 
was not prepossessing. His clothes were worn | remember everything. How is it, my boy?” “You think a great deal, and say very little. | you think it your duty to expose him?” 


and patched, and his limbs had grownrathertoo| ‘‘I generally see what there is to be seen, and You have large conscientiousness and caution, “Well, my lad,’”’ said Farmer Hamil, whittling 
long for his sleeves and trousers. He wore his | I don’t remember that I ever forgot anything,’’ , and very large firmness, with but moderate self-| a stick, “that’s a tough one, after all! Seems 
hat on the back of his head, and he had that way | said Rodney. | esteem, which makes you slow and careful about | to me, if he was a bad and dangerous man, I'd 
of staring about him, which is vulgarly termed| “If you ever had forgotten, you would remem- making up your mind as to any course, while it | think I ought to expose him; but if he was try- 
“gawky.”” Carrying his bundle under his arm, | ber it,”’ said the phrenologist, with a smile. | is just about impossible to change you when you | ing to do better, I don’t see how I could, any 
and looking into all the shop windows, he ex-| “How long had you been in that room when you | think you are right.’’ | way in the world. I should want to give the 
cited more than one good-natured smile among | spoke to me?” Rodney laughed. “I reckon there’s some-, poor fellow a chance.” 

those he passed or met, and was really as much, ‘About twenty minutes.”’ | thing in phrenology,” he said, dryly. ‘But 1 Rodney’s face lightened. “I’m glad to hear 
an object for pleasant ridicule as young Ben| ‘‘And how much do you think you can tell me | should like to know what business I am best fit- | you say that. I feel just so myself.” 

Franklin eating his loaf of bread in the streets of , about it?” | ted for.’’ | “Do you know such a man?” 

Philadelphia a hundred and fifty years before. “I can tell you what the busts are and where! ‘You might succeed in almost anything. But | “Please don’t ask me any questions, Mr. 

He came at length to a window in which were | they are.” ’ you would be invaluable in any position where | Hamil. And now,” said Rodney, quickly chang- 
some phrenological heads, and charts mapping} “I’ve no doubt of it. Tell us what busts are | thorough integrity, and a quick perception and | ing the subject, “‘let’s talk about the hay.”’ 
out the different organs; and noticing that the | on the first lower shelf by the door.” | faultless memory of a great variety uf details! Mr. Belmain had offered a good price for first- 
shop seemed to be open to the public, he walked| ‘The bust nearest the door,’ replied Rodney, | are required.” class red-top and timothy, and Mr. Hamil was 
into it. looking straight down at his knees, “is Daniel| ‘He is just the person I want!” spoke up the | glad to sell his crop to so good a customer. The 

Some of the shelves were occupied by books, Webster. The one next to it is a Caffre negro.” | well-dressed man with side-whiskers. “I run next day, and the next, and the day after, loads 
while others held busts of remarkable charac- | “Right,” said the man with side-whiskers, | the Great Western Hotel; [ have so many tran-| of hay went from his stacks to the capacious 
ters, all of which Rodney viewed with a good | looking back at the busts. “Anybody might | sient customers that it is sometimes the hardest | lofts over the hotel stables. When all had been 
deal of interest. There were other spectators in | have noticed and remembered those. See if he thing in the world to keep track of them, and I, delivered, he came into the hotel, pulled off his 
the shop, one of whom, a well-dressed man in! can tell us what is on the upper shelf, opposite | often lose money in consequence. I want some-| hat, and took out of the crown a bill for one 
side-whiskers, Rodney looked at as sharply as/ the door.” | body to look after those who gyme and go, and | hundred and thirty dollars, which he handed to 
he did at any of the busts, and then did not ap- “There’s nothing on that shelf but a paper box don’t pay, and I think this boy"Will fill the place the landlord. 
pear to notice him any more. ' and a few dusty pamphlets,”’ said Rodney. | better than anybody.”’ “All right,’’ said Mr. Belmain, cheerfully. 

Seeing a gentleman come out once or twice! ‘Well, that’s so; but it isn’t much to semee | Strangely enough, Rodney did not look up or | “Call next week and I will settle with you.” 
from a sort of private office behind the shop, the | ber,” said the man. “Take the shelf below it.| make any reply to this speech. The man| Rodney, who stood by and overheard the re- 
lad made up his mind that he was one of the | First—well, what is first?” | added,— mark, gave Farmer Hamil an anxious look, and 
Proprietors, and, watching fora good chance,, “First at the left,”’ replied Rodney, “is Bry-| “I'll give you twenty dollars a month, and | afterwards followed him to the door. 
finally stepped up and accosted him. , ant, the poet--if you mean that. At the other | your board and clothes, if yon can do whatI| “Why didn’t you urge the payment?” he said. 

“Do you want to hire a boy?” }end of the shelf is Black Hawk, the Indian | ask, and if you want to hire out.” | “He has the money right there in the safe; he 

“Can't say that I do,” the man replied, and | chief.”’ Still Rodney looked down and said nota word. | might have paid you.” 
was turning away hastily, when he stopped and “Right again! That’scurious!” said the man. | He was thinking. | SJ know that,”’ replied the farmer, ‘‘and that’s 
looked more carefully at the verdant youth who | ‘Now the fourth bust from the right, on the| ‘He asked me just now if I wanted to hire a | what makes me feel so easy about it.” 
stood before him, in short trousers, and with the | same shelf?” boy,”’ said the phrenologist. “What do you, “Be sure and get your pay next time,’’ whis- 
hat on the back of his head. ‘‘No,’”’ he added, ‘John Hotton, the murderer,’’ answered Rod- think?’ turning to Rodney. “This man is Mr. pered Rodney at parting. 

I don’t want to hire a boy, but one thing I| ney, promptly, | Belmain; he has one of the largest hotels in the| When Mr. Hamil came again, however, Mr. 
shonld like, which perhaps will be a good thing! “Yon’re slightly wrong there,” said the phre- | State, and I should say it was just the place for, Belmain had some excuse for postponing the 
for you.”” nologist. “The man’s name is Holton, John! you.” ° payment a second time. Still the farmer thought 

“What's that?’ said Rodney. | Holton.” | Rodney lifted his eyes, and gave one more look his money safe in the hands of a man doing so 

“Tdon’t know whether you are aware of it, “The label says, ‘John Hotton,’ I’m pretty | at the man he had scrutinized so sharply at first. | large a business, and went home cheerful with- 
bat you have a rather extraordinary head. I'd, sure,” said Rodney. Then he said, dryly, and with, evident reluc- | out it. 
like to see your hat off and examine your head,| “Well, I declare,”’ said one of the spectators, | tance,— But poor Rodney, feeling that he was the 
if you’ve no objection.” stepping up to the bust, “the boy is more right | “I can’t well refuse such an offer, and if I, means of inducing the good man to sell his crops 

Rodney answered in his silent way, by pulling than wrong. The! is made very much like the | don’t find something else to do before night, I’ll_ to the hotel, began to feel very anxious. His 
off his hat and standing, with a humorous smile, t, and both letters are crossed.”’ accept it.” | memory was beginning to serve him in ways 
for the phrenologist to proceed. After this it was found that Rodney could tell! “You won’t hear of any such wages offered to’ which were not very comfortable to himself. 
An interesting head,”’ said the phrenologist. | the names and places of all the organs on the | a boy of your age, I’m very sure of that,” said , While he kept track of those who owed Mir. Bel- 
‘ It’s an interesting head to me,” said Rodney. | phrenological charts, and a!so the titles of many the hotiel-keeper, “Engage yourself to me, and , main, he also took note of others whom Mr. Bel- 
Tshould like to know what you make of it.” of the books on the shelves, The spectators ex- I'll take you right over to the clothing-store, put! main owed. The first were easily indrced to 
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pay; but it seenied that Mr. Belmain never paid. 
He had not paid for the clothes Rodney wore. 
He did not even pay Rodney’s wages. 

“He clothes and feeds me at other peoples’ 
expense, and then keeps all the money I earn or 
save for him in his own pocket!” thought the 
boy, growing very indignant. But Farmer Ham- 
il’s unpaid debt troubled him more than all. 

His suspicions once awakened, his faculty of 
observing everything served him well. After 
winter had set in, the hotel business became 
comparatively dull, and he noticed some move- 
ments on the part of the landlord which boded 
that gentleman's creditors no good. 

He urged the payment of his own wages, and, 
being a useful servant, he received a few dollars 
from time to time. He made no complaints, 
and meanwhile kept his own counsel. 

One day the farmer, who had been relying 
upon his crop of hay for means to pay the inter- 
est of a mortgage on his farm, came to Rodney 
in great distress of mind, declaring that he did 
not know what he was to do, 

“There’s no use in sueing him, for I find he 
don’t own anything the law can lay a finger on. 
He don’t even own the horses and cows that 
have eaten up my hay!” 

“No, don’t think of sueing yet,’’ said Rodney, 
“but keep quiet, and you shall be paid.” 

“Are you sure?” said Farmer Hamil, eagerly. 

“Quite sure, if you will do as I say, and pretty 
soon, too.”’ 

A few evenings later, Mr. Belmain was busy 
arranging some papers in his private office, when 
Rodney entered. 

“Be quick!’ said Mr. Belmain, impatiently. 
“What's wanting?” 

Contact with the world in his new position had 
worn off the ‘“‘gawkiness’’ in Rodney’s appear- 
ance, and he stood before his employer, firm and 
dignified. 

“It’s the same old want, Mr. Belmain. 
my wages. Mr. Hamil wants his pay.” 

“T’ll pay you both to-morrow. I’m making 
my arrangements now.” 

“I know what your arrangements are, Mr. 
Belmain. To-morrow will be too late—for us.” 

“What do you mean?” said the landlord, an- 
grily. 

“I mean that your trunk is packed, and you 
have a ticket for St. Louis in your pocket 
now.” 

Mr. Belmain changed color. ‘‘Don’t speak so 
loud. Those two men out there will hear.”’ 

“They will hear nothing but the truth from 
me,” replied Rodney. ‘You have plenty of 
money in that little black bag in the safe there; 
and before you step on the train with it, there 
are a good many bills that ought to be paid.” 

“Who are you to talk to me in this way?’ 
said Belmain, in a low, fierce tone, rising to his 
feet. 

“I ama boy with a memory, ’ Rodney replied, 
stepping backward towards the open door, but 
still facing his employer. “I have remembered 
all the people you owe, as well as those who 
have owed you. I never forget a face. I saw 
yours for the first time eight years ago. You 
were not Mr. Belmain then.” 

The landlord grew pale. ‘Come in! shut the 
door!”’ he said, glancing out anxiously at the 
two men in the hall. ‘This is nonsense you are 
talking! When and where did you ever see 
me?” 

“On the night of the 9th of April, between one 
and two o'clock, eight years ago, when you and 
two other men robbed the bank at’’>— 

“’Sh!”’ hissed the landlord, with a quick 
movement of alarm. ‘You are crazy!”’ 

“Tam not so crazy but that I remember what 
happened that night,’’ said Rodney, speaking 
firmly. ‘The cashier was my uncle, I lived in 
his family then. I was wakened by a noise, and 
saw alight and three men with maskson. They 
had bound my uncle and aunt, and stuffed tow- 
els in their mouths, and then they bound me. 
But the mask of one of them fell off. I saw his 
face. He had no beard, and there was a mole 
on his right cheek. If any man doubts what I 
say, he may satisfy himself by having your 
whiskers shaved off. He will find a mole on 
your right cheek, Mr. Belmain.’”’ 

So saying, the boy who never forgot a face, 
looked steadily into that of the pale and excited 
landlord. 

“Rodney, I've always used yon well, and al- 
ways meant to,”’ said Mr, Belmain, huskily, try- 
ing to smile, ‘‘and I can’t understand why you 
should get up such a story as this,’’ 

“It is no story of my getting up,” said Rod- 
ney. “You put on your mask, and stayed to 
keep guard over the rest of the family, while the 
other two robbers took my uncle to the bank, 
and, with a pistol at his head, made him open 
the bolts for them. He never got over it. He 


I want 


could never hold up his head in that town after- 





wards. He moved to the West, and brought me 
with him. He died six years ago, leaving his 
family poor. I was looking for honest work 
when you offered mea place. I didn’t like you 
or your money. But I thought you might be 
trying to lead an honest life, and make up for 
your bad deeds, and, if so, I would give you a 
chance. But you”— 

“Rodney,” Mr. Belmain interrupted him, “I 
deny everything you say! It is all a wild halla- 
cination on your part! But I—I will satisfy you. 
I'll pay every bill in the morning.” 

“Not if you take the midnight train to St. 
Lonis, as you intend to do, "replied Rodney. 
“Pay to-night!” 

“ll pay you and Mr. Hamil to-night.” 

“Very well. Here is his bill receipted.”’ 

The landlord opened his pocket-book and 
counted out the money. 

“Now,”’ said Rodney, as he took it, “there’s 
plenty more in that bag in the safe; and it would 
save trouble if you gave it to me to pay those 
other bills. You know you can trust me.” 

“Rodney,’’ said Mr. Belmain, “I thought you 
would not ask any more, It will ruin me to pay 
all these. I can’t and won't!” 

“Well, I didn’t expect you would,” said Rod- 
ney. “And I don’t suppose it will make much 
difference. Those two men out there haven't 
overheard much of our talk, but they know my 
business with you. Mr. Belmain, I am sorry I 
had to do it.” 

At a signal from Rodney, the two men ad- 
vanced. One was a detective from St. Louis, 
the other was an officer from the town in Massa- 
chusetts where the bank robbery had been com- 
mitted eight years before. 

The landlord was taken into custody, and his 
little black bag secured. In it was found a large 
amount of ready money, together with govern- 
ment bonds, which afterwards went to satisfy 
the claims of those he had wronged. 

The rogue himself was conveyed to Massachn- 
setts, tried for the bank robbery, and convicted, 
chiefly with evidence given by Rodney Hobart. 
This was corroborated by several curious cireum- 
stances, one of which was the discovery of a 
mole on Mr. Belmain’s right cheek, after his side 
whiskers had been removed. 

But there was one thing which the boy with 
the wonderful memory did seem to have forgot- 
ten. This was a reward of five hundred dollars, 
that had been offered at the time of the robbery 
for information which might lead to the convic- 
tion of either of the robbers. He was quite sur- 
prised to learn that this reward belonged to 
him. He declared that he could never accept 
money earned in that way. He took it, however, 
and gave it all to the impoverished family of his 
late uncle, the unfortunate cashier. Rodney is 
now & prosperous young man of buisness in the 
thriving Western town which he entered that 
morning in his short trousers, with his little 
bundle under his arm. I have only to add that 
this story is not one of my own invention, but 
that I have given it as nearly as possible as it 
was given to me. 

—_—_+oo——___—_—__ 
For the Companion. 
STRUCK TO THE HEART. 
By Alma. . 

Poor Patty Mayborn! she felt so useless and 
delicate among the great girls; and it had hurt 
her so—it seemed to strike right against her 
heart—when she heard one of them say to the 
other,— 

“Only think! her mother takes in washing!” 

It had never occurred to her before that there 
was anything to be ashamed of in the calling her 
mother pursued. To be sure, she remembered 
that when her father was alive they lived ina 
pretty cottage, and the mother only washed 
once in the week, and seemed to do it witha 
pleasant face and with singing. Now she never 
sang, and seldom smiled. It also occurred to 
her that most of the girl’s mothers did their own 
washing. Asa general thing, Hillstown people 
were not rich. 

The child—she was but nine years old, and 
exceedingly sensitive—pondered it over as she 
tried to study her lesson. The look of scorn, the 
thoughtless pointing of the finger, the expres- 
sion of the voice, all were repeated by active 
memory. The effort to banish this unpleasant 
scene, and to study at the same time, brought 
on a nervous headache, to which she was often 
subject. 

“If you ever have one of your headaches, 
dear,”’ her mother had said to her more than 
once, “go and tell Miss Green, and she will let 
you come home, I have spoken to her about 
*” 

It happened that Miss Green had come to 
school that morning irritable from a disappoint- 
ment. The disappointment, whatever it was, 


had come in a letter, and the giris who knew | 
Miss Green best, read in ber face that no allow- 
ances would be made that day, and redoubled 
their diligence. 

It would have taken strong nerves to ask a 
favor of the teacher, but pretty, pale little Patty, 
knew nothing about that, and when her head 
ached so that the letters began to spin, she put 
her book aside, and marched confidently towards 
the desk. Miss Green was writing. She looked 
up with a frown, 

“Oh,” said she to herself, erossly, ‘‘it’s that 
washerwoman’s daughter! Well?’ was the 
sharp interrogation. 

“Please, Miss Green, my head aches.”’ 

“f ean’t help that,” said Miss Green. 

‘*Mother said you'd let me go home.” 

“Go back to your seat. I never let the chil- 
dren go home without written excuses.”’ 

The manner and the tone, not the words, hurt. 
It was the second time the little heart had been 
cruelly wounded. The child burst into tears, 
with a cry of “mamma! mamma!’ and Miss 
Green, very angry, ungently pushed the weep- 
ing girl before her till she had reached her 
seat. 

“You must stop your crying,” 
sternly. 

“I—I can’t,’’ was the sobbing response. 

‘Then I shall punish you.” 

The child looked up gaspingly in her effort to 
be quiet, but in vain. The tears would run out 
of the frightened, wide-open eyes, and the sobs 
would choke her poor little throat—and oh, her 
head did ache so! The blood seemed to gallop 
through the veins, and great throbs beat, beat at 
each temple, as if two wounded and suffering 
hearts had been placed there. 

“T see you don’t intend to be quiet, and I can’t 
have you disturbing the whole school,’’ said Miss 
Green, taking, in her irritated state of mind, an 
almost malicious pleasure in the sorrow she saw 
before her. “I shall stand you up on a bench, 
and if you don’t stop then, I shall put you in a 
dark closet.”’ 

“Oh,’’ cried the child, shaking from head to 
foot, ‘don’t punish me! Mamma never does!” 

“No, I should think not by this behavior,’ 
retorted Miss Green, elevating the child upon a 
bench higher than the rest. “I teach children 
to control themselves. Stand up; if you are 
stubborn, I shall whip you. Now you are to re- 
main there till you stop disturbing the school 
with your noise.”’ 

Poor little Patty felt as if she were the only 
and the wickedest culprit in all the world. Her 
tears and wretchedness had thrown her into a 
profuse perspiration, and unfortunately there 
was a strong east wind blowing through the 
room, exactly in the centre of which the child 
stood. 

She grew suddenly very calm, bore the stares 
of the scholars, some of pity, some of malice, till 
the maps and all the heads before her began 
spinning round and round. 

There arose a great cry, and the school sprang 
to its feet. Little Patty had fallen head fore- 
most to the floor. 

The mischief was all done, and nothing could 
be gained by either sorrow or remorse. The girl 
whose scornful speech pierced the child’s heart 
may have thought of it, as, 2 week later, she 
looked within the little coffin, and heard the 
clods fall heavily. For there was a sad and ter- 
rible ending—first fever, during which the child 
begged Miss Green continually not to punish her, 
—and then death. 

The poor mother, who had lived and worked 
only for her little daughter, never held up her 
head again. For six weary months she toiled 
with the grip of the destroyer tightening on her 
vitals, and then she, too, laid calmly down to 
rest. 

But Miss Green was always haunted by that 
timid, white face, those scared blue eyes, the 
plaintive voice. It was a lesson that would 
never need to be repeated. Henceforth she was 
tender and gentle to all little children for Patty’s 
sake, and the child’s memory became a sacred 
influence permeating her whole school life. 


she said, 


——~<@e—__——_ 


LONGFELLOW AS A SEA POET. 


It is the opinion of a London journal that of 
all the poets who have written of the sea, “no 
one has seized and reproduced so much of the 
element in it most akin to humanity as Long- 
fellow.”” It says: 

“He is the poet of ships, the singer par excel- 
lence of the deep and its dangerous charm. He 
does not abide in the waste places of the world 
of waters, like Victor Hugo; he does not wan- 
der, and gaze, and think, like Alfred Tennyson; 
he does not reel and shrick, like Algernon Swin- 
burne. He lives in a seaport; he goes down to 





the docks and dreams over the ships; he hears 





the sailors talking, he sees the chips flying unde, 
the shipwright’s adze, the pitch bubbling ang 
smoking in the shipwright’s cauldron.” 


oe 





For the Companion. 
TWO INDIAN BABIES. 


“You would like to see an Indian war, woulg 
you? Well, I think one would answer fora life. 
time. It did me.”’ 

“You!” echoed several youthful voices, 

“At least, I was quite near enough to an Ind. 
ian battle to wish myself home a dozen times 
minute.” 

“Did they scalp anybody?” asked Josy, the 
little three-year-older. 

“Oh, yes, they scalped every body they killed,” 

“But how came you to be. there?” asked an. 
other. 

“My brother was a captain in the army, and 
when he was ordered to the Indian frontier, 
I, being then quite alone, begged him to Jet 
me go with him. There was thought then to 
be no great danger. The garrison was well 
protected, and the Indians quiet, but it was 
deceitful quiet. 

“One day, my brother was ordered out with 
his company. I shall never forget that time, 
We had been very gay, for there were more ]a- 
dies than usual in the garrison, and they exert. 
ed themselves to the utmost to make everybody 
happy. 

“We quite forgot that we were on the out- 
skirts of civilization, seeing none but friendly 
savages. It was one of the latter who came, at 
the risk of his life, to warn us that there was 
danger, and that from three to four hundred men 
would be needed to give the treacherous savages 
a lesson. 

“When my brother came to say good-by, 
though I had summoned all my fortitude, I broke 
down. He looked so handsome and manly in 
his uniform, and to think that he might be 
made, probably would be, a mark for those un- 
erring rifles, and that I might never see him 
again, made me faint. 

“Tt seemed that, after all, they were surprised 
in the same manner that Custer was, but not so 
completely ambushed but that they made their 
way out leaving a large number of their comrades 
killed and wounded. Every woman in the garti- 
son had some one near and dear in the fray, and 
before that sun went down, three of our sweet- 
est and best lady companions were widows. 

“The soldiers brought home as many of their 
wounded as they could, and my brother returned 
unharmed, save a flesh wound in the shoulder, 
and brought with him two Indian babies.” 

A scream of astonishment and delight greeted 
this announcement. 

“O auntie, how could he? O auntie, you're 
fooling us!’’ exclaimed one and another. 

‘No, it is quite true. They were both braced 
up carefully in an Indian cradle, such as the 
squaws carry on their backs, and which he had 
fastened in some way to his saddle, and there 
they were, safe and sound, and as grave as 
young judges. 

“The general feeling towards them was that of 
dislike, but they were rather pretty, and their 
black beads of eyes were so round and bright 
that I quite forgot their race, and carried them 
into the house to give them food and shelter. 

“I couldn’t have helped it if I had died for 
it,’ said your Uncle Harry; and he looked so 
generous, and brave, and grand, as he spoke. 

‘The fact is, I got separated from the rest, ina 
lonely, rocky place, and there I came upon @ 
dead Indian, a young, stalwart fellow, shot 
through the heart. He had on all his trappings, 
and I suspect he was of high rank. 

“* ‘Close by him lay a woman, also gandily at- 
tired, but evidently she was dying. Her arm 
was thrown over the man, who, I suppose, was 
her husband, and lying not far off were these 
twin pappooses, looking just as you see them 
now, grave and dignified as any old chief. 

“The poor creature trembled all over when 
she saw me, and drew nearer to the body, but 
cast such a piteous glance at the poor little 
babes, who would evidently be left to die of 
starvation, for the glaze of death was already in 
her eyes. 

“So, though I risked my life, perhaps, to do 
it, I got down from my horse and hitched the 
two red babies to my saddle. 

“ ‘I thought perhaps she would resent it, but 
she did not. Maybe she saw the pity in my face, 
for she smiled. I could do nothing for her; she 
was evidently very near her end. So I left them 
together, and made my way out, and here I 
am.’” 

“O auntie, what did you do with the babies?” 

‘T kept them for a few days. Such docile, 
high-bred infants I never saw before. They 





were a pattern to white babies all over the 
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world, They only looked their astonishment at | 
being taken and fed by a pale face, but did not 
ay once. They could not have been too young 
to remember their mother, but they were baby- | 
stoics, and would not gratify anybody by mourn- | 
ing for the parents they had lost. 

“They were so pretty that in time all the la- 
dies of the garrison came to be fond of them, 
and, strange as it may seem, Mrs. Leeson, the 
widow of a man who had been cruelly murdered 
py the savages, adopted them for her own, and 
dressed them in pretty garments. 

“So much alike were they that they had to be 
garnished with ribbons of different colors, in 
order to be distinguished apart. Bob and Ben- 
ny were the names we gave them. Bob wore 
blue ribbons, and Benny pink. 

“Before we left the garrison, I am sorry to 
say, Benny died. He was never a healthy child, 
and, though everything was done for his com- 
fort, he pined away, and was finally found dead 
one morning by the side of his sleeping brother.” 

“And how long ago was that, auntie?” 

“Nearly twenty years. Bob is a man grown, 
and is studying that he may go back and be of 
service to his own peopie. He loves Mrs, Leeson 
dearly, and well he may; she has been mother 
aud father both tohim. So you have the story 
of the two little Indians.” 


+> 
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JUDGE NOT. 


Judge not: the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see: 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A-scar brought from some we:l-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


And judge none lost: but wait and see, 
With hopeful pity, not disdain; 
The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain, 
And love and glory that may raise 
The soul to God in after days. 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTZR. 





For the Companion. 


ADVENTUR#S IN THE BLACK 
HILLS. 


Ix Four CHaprers.—CuHap. II. 
By C, A. Stephens, 


The Black Hills region is by no means a barren or 
an unfertile country. The plains to the east and 
south are dry and droughty; but once iu the Hills 
proper, there are abundant timber and grass, with 
fine mountain brooks and swift, small rivers, run- 
ning over pebbly beds, with frequent falls. The air 
seems crisp and cool. 

My fellow-gold-seeker, Silas Hartley, and myself, 
“prospected”’ here for a number of weeks, looking 
for good indications to locate a claim and recom- 
mence mining. There are many beautiful valleys, 
well-watered, and abounding in grass and wild 
frnits, These will, beyond doubt, be settled by 
farmers after the Sioux are driven out. 

There were other prospecters besides ourselves, 
abroad. Several times we had seen boot-tracks in 
the sand ou the banks of the streams, where miners 
had been examining the gravel. We had little 
doubt, too, that this section was infested by the sav- 





| where we first came upon Shaw. 





ages, though the redskins were much too cunning 
toleave tracks behind them. 


A Stranger. 


It was now midsummer, and one afternoon, as we | hold certainly three quarts, nearly full of loose gold. 
b= following up a rocky caion, or gorge, down | There were nuggets as big as peas. The groove in 
Which ran a small creek, now shrunken to a mere the bottom of the cradle would shine with gold after 


brook, we came upon a white man busily at work in 
the bed of the stream, washing the sands. 
a“cradle” set up, with the water running through 
it,and was shovelling gravel into the hopper, cast- 
ing, from time to time, wary glances about him, 

As we were standing in the shadow of some thick 
pines, he did not at once see us. Not liking to ap- 
proach him unawares, we called out to him. With- 
out replying, the man laid down his shovel, then 
took his rifle, which was placed close at hand, and 
stood on the defensive, 


up to where he was working. 

He was a darkly-tanned, stalwart man, of power- 
ful build, and seemingly about fifty years old; a 
stun, practical old miner, with v 
about him. 

“Well, what’s wanted?” said he, sharply, as soon 
48 we had approached within speaking distance. 


We told him that we were prospecting, and also | low tone. 


that we had recently been ‘“‘cleaned out” by bush- 
whackers, 

These old miners and frontiersmen are wonder- 
fully quick to distinguish an honest man from a 
‘oundrel. He seemed at once to make up his mind 
about us, and, after some little talk, invited us to 
say over night with him, which, in our present con- 
dition, we were glad to do. 

We had a kindly evening chat before his camp- 


fre. The old man told us his name was Job Shaw, 
and that he was 


i born in Connecticut, but had been | he lifted the bag of gold which lay partly under 


athe West rising thirty years. 


In the morning, as we were about to set off, 
made us 


‘Wo. As we had lost both ou 
We were 


Shaw 
had cy 
Sold, 


quite content to go into this arrangement. 
had been at work here about ten days, and 


| 


He had | But it stopped off after the third day’s work. We 





| The good luck had a queer effect on him; he was 


i We held up our hands to | frartley and I to keep an eye on him. 
show that we were friends and unarmed, and went | 
; the whole find,’’ Shaw said. But neither Hartley 
| nor I could believe such a thing of Ward. 


ery little nonsense |ourcamp, Hartley and I were waked from sleep 


he | 
oath an offer to work on shares with him; he to | Shaw told us that he had been satisfied for some 

Sown work and cradle against the work of ns | days that Ward meant to steal the treasure aud run 
reradle and our guns, | away. We had buried the bag in the sand, under 


panned out” four ounce-vinls full of loose | finvers, had waked Shaw, hrt ho ler etill tH] it was 
Hartley and I had with us abont the same , plain that Ward was making off with it. 


quantity in an old powder-flask. In evidence of 
good faith, we turned this into the common stock 
with Shaw's. Cradling here,a man could make, if 
he worked well, from four to six dollars a day; at 
least, we could not do more than that at the place 


We had been at work here five days when, early 
one morning, we had 


An Odd Adventure. 

We had little in the way of food except what we 
could shoot and pick up in the vicinity. Wild ber- 
ries were plenty, and grouse were very numerous; 
and when we were willing to spend half a day,a 
deer could generally be shot. 

Hartley and [ had gone out that morning to gather 
black gooseberries to stew for breakfast. A little 
above our camp, on the opposite side of the creek, 
there was an arroya extending back betwixt two 
steep hills. A rill made in here, the banks of which 
were overhung with bushes. 

We were pulling off gooseberries into a tin pail, 
when, from the bushes, a large bear suddenly rose 
upon us, 

It was not a true grizzly bear, I think, but a yel- 
lowish-brown bear. The creature sniffed at us ina 
kindly, inquiring way, and, I dare say, would not 
have molested us if it had been left alone. But 
Hartley threw a stone which gave ita hard rap on 
the leg. 

At that, the old chap growled and sprang towards 
us. We were glad to take to our heels. Down 
through the gooseberry scrub we ran, the bear at 
our backs. Scrambling out of the bushes into the 
bed of the creek, we splashed through it, past Shaw, 
who was at work here picking up the gravel which 
we had scraped off the top sand. 

Seeing the bear close at hand, Shaw slung the pick 
at him, and clambered up the bank with us to get 
out of the creature’s way. I got to the top of the 
bank, which was here, perhaps, ten feet high, and, 
looking down, saw that the bear lay sprawled out 
and motionless on the sand below. 

That pick, as Shaw flung it, had turned partially 
in the air, and the sharp point of it, striking the 
bear directly behind the left ear, had pierced to the 
base of the skull, killing the animal instantly. 

I suppose that thing could not be done once in ten 
thousand times,—if tried. 

It was a big bear, as large, or at least as heavy, as 
a good-sized two-year-old steer. We found some 
parts of the meat very good eating. Shaw smoked 
the hams for bacon, with dry pine chips. 


A Thief Shot. 

A few days after, a man, who gave us his name as 
James Ward, came along where we were at work. 
He had a pick, spade and rifle, with a sack of hard- 
tack, and was prospecting alone. We believed him 
to be honest. I should judge that he might have 
heen from thirty-three to thirty-five years old. He 
told us he was from West Virginia, Clarksburg, I 
think he said. We took him in partnership ona 
one-fifth share. 

A few days after Ward joined us, we moved half 
a mile up the caiion, to a place where the creek 
bent round a projecting ledge in its bed, on the right 
side, and fell four or five feet over it. There was a 
great mass of sand and “wash” in the elbow above 
the ledge. 

We dug into it, and, after taking off a number of 
feet of the top sand, opened a rich placer, such as 
miners sometimes call a “pocket.” In three days 
cradling here, we took out a large quantity of gold, 
—just how much I cannot state in dollars, 

But we had a bag, made of bear-skin, which would 


an hour’s washing. It looked rich, and we felt rich. 


could not seem to make it strike good again. 
Ward swore and behaved badly when it slacked. 


either shouting happy, or else savage and very irri- 
table. We dug the sand over and over again, to 
strike the “‘pay-streak”’ again, though we were still 
taking out not less than six ounces a day. 

Shaw began to watch Ward, and privately told 


“He'll levant it if we don’t mind him, and ‘jump’ 


Two nights after, a dreadful thing happened in 


| by a rifle-shot close at hand. We sprang up, greatly 
| startled and alarmed. 
“Don’t you be scared,” we heard Shaw say, ina 
We could then distinguish that Shaw 
was sitting up with his rifle in his hands. I felt in 
an instant that some shocking thing had transpired. 
Shaw stirred the coals of the fire and lighted a 
splint. 
“Come out here,” he said, and led the way twenty 
or thirty yards down the creek. There lay Ward, 
shot dead, with his limbs drawn up, and clutching 
the sand. 
“Who killed him?’’ Hartley asked. 
“I’m the man,” Shaw said, and, stooping down, 





| Ward’s body. 
It was plain enough to us then what had occurred. 


the bank, close to where we lay. 
The noise made by Ward, digging it up with his 


Shaw asked Hartley and me, as his partners, what 
we thought of his act, and if we wished to divide, 
and leave him. Bad as the’affair was, we thought 
Ward had brought his fate upon himself. A man 
who will rob his partners at dead of night, in such a 
region as this, will probably do murder if he cannot 
get plunder in any other way. And as there is here 
no law to deal with criminals, justice has to be met- 
ed out on the spot, or not at all. 

It is a fact that men who at home in the East were 
apparently respectable citizens, did strange things 
out here, where there was no restraint of law or so- 
ciety to check evil impulses. For the rough, hard, 
dangerous life here brought all the “bad’”’ in a man 
to the surface. 


“No sooner had the boy settled himself on the 
ladder than a brace of large blue sharks ranged up 
alongside and actually reared their heads out of the 
water in their eagerness to taste the young sailor. 
The boy screamed lustily, and grew half-frantic from 
terror. 

“The ship was hove to, and a boat was lowered. 
Still the boy hung on to the ladder, trying to keep 
his legs from the snapping of the vicious sharks, 
which seemed actually to jump out of the water to 
getathim. After some twenty-five minutes of hor- 
rible suspense, he got intoa boat. As soon as the 
boy found himself safe, he fainted.” 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
A JEW’S HOUSEHOLD. 


I had been in the habit of buying articles at the 
store of Joseph Solomons for many years. In gloves 
and hosiery I had found no one so reliable as he, 
and I preferred to pay him good prices rather than 
be cheated at more pretentious stores. 

Joseph was purely a Jew of the most undoubted 
Hebraic descent. I never knew him to try to over- 
reach me, or any one else, If Joseph was a type of 
his race—and no doubt he was, of the better class— 
then commend me to the Jews for sterling hon- 
esty. 

His little shop was in one of the crowded quarters 
in London. It was a variety shop, and he had been 
in that same corner for nearly fifty years, 

A handsome and venerable man was Joseph, His 
silver beard fell nearly to his waist, his clear, dark 
eyes, symmetrical features, und white hair parted 
in the centre of a noble brow, made him not unlike 
one’s conception of the Master, mild, sweet, and yet 
majestic. 

Two little Jew youngsters were always playing 
about the door of the little shop. With them I be- 
came so well acquainted that when they saw me 
coming, they would set up a loud shout, and run to 
meet me. I won’t deny that certain delicacies, in 
the way of sweetmeats, had something to do with 
their rejoicing over my visit. 

Joseph had a daughter, a singularly handsome 
woman, but I seldom obtained more than a glimpse 
of her, for she was always busy with her household 
duties. 

I used to wonder how they lived in the dreary 
great house, of which the shop formed a part of the 
corner. I supposed that most of the premises was 
given up to trade, for there was scarcely an article 
one could mention that Joseph could not find. 

A consumptive-looking young man waited upon 
customers, and Joseph himself was always busy. 
I was sure of his attention whenever I came asa 
purchaser, 

One day I went in, and was surprised to find his 
daughter behind the counter. 

“Father is not well,” she said, in answer to my in- 
quiry, “and I insisted upon his leaving the shop. I 
have sent for my brother Jacob, and till he comes I 
must take my father’s place.” 

“I hope his illness is nothing serious,”’ I said. 
“Not if he will only care for himself,’ she made 
reply. 

“My children are fond of you. They will trouble 
you,” she said,as the boys came rushing towards 
me. 

“Oh, no indeed! I love children dearly, and I 
think they know it,’’ was the reply. ‘How lovely 
they are!” 

“You should see little Miriam if you think they 
are pretty,’’ she said, her face lighting up. 

“Indeed, 1 should like to see little Miriam very 
much,” 

“Some day then, when I have moro leisure, I will 
show you my baby,” she said, with a smile, in which 
I could see the mother’s pride. “One of our people 
is taking her portrait, and when it is done, it is to be 
on exhibition.” 

The day came not long after. 1 met the Jewess, 
richly dressed, just entering the store. She had 
come from the synagogue, where there were some 
special services in progress. 

She seemed to me, under her veil and in her beau- 
tiful garments, one of the loveliest creatures I had 
ever beheld. 

“Will you ~o in now and see my baby?” she 
asked. 

I followed her from the shop through a long hall, 
rather dark, and when we emerged from that into 
the house proper, I was somewhat bewildered, The 
beanty of the surroundings was what I had not ex- 
pected. The richest draperies, the most exquisite 
pictures, and statues and furniture of an antique 
and sombre splendor. 

The cradle in which the babe lay asleep, under the 
care of a young Jewish servant, was something quite 
unique in shape and style, being mounted on a 
square stand, elaborately ornamented. The little 
bed itself was draped with curtains of blue satin and 
lace. 

The mother proudly removed the coverlid of white 
silk, and certainly a face of rarer loveliness seldom 
meets the human vision. Involuntarily l exclaimed, 
“It is an angel!’’ 

After having satisfied my sense of the beautiful, 
I noticed that though daylight was shining in through 
the partly-drawn curtains, there stood on a table, in 
a sort of alcove, against a black background, an im- 
mense candle, which was burning with a steady blue 
flame. 

“You do not often see candles burning in the day- 
time,”’ said the Jewess, with a sad smile. 

“I was wondering at the sight,” I confessed. 


A Journey for Food. 
We left that place next morning, and moved camp 
two or three miles farther up the canon. Shaw had 
begun to pack up as soon as it was light, and with- 
outaword. We should have ill luck, he thought, if 
we stayed there; and Hartley and I were glad to get 
away. 
We went to work again at another elbow of the 
creek, in a pretty good paying placer. Here we 
worked steadily for ten or twelve days. But we 
kept having attacks of illness, sharp vomiting and 
diarrhea, caused, probably, by so much fresh ani- 
mal food. For we had had no bread for nearly 
a fortnight. 
It was about seventy miles to Fort Reno, as we 
supposed. Things had come to such a pass with us 
that Hartley and i set off to try to get each a pack 
of hard bread from the fort, and return, 
Shaw, meantime, was to continue working, and 
wait our coming back. The old man had been out 
of tobacco for a number of weeks. We attributed 
his ill turns entirely to this cause. 
Hartley and I set off at daybreak, with the expec- 
tation of being back within five days. We took two 
vials of loose gold to buy bread with, and one of the 
rifles. * 
But we did not have to go to the fort. Late that 
afternoon, we were so lucky as to fall in with a large 
caravan of miners, about twenty-five miles to the 
north-west of our camp. They were on their way to 
establish a “regular city” in the Hills. 
From one of their sutler wagons, we purchased 
one hundred pounds of hard-tack. This seemed a 
much better-ordered party than the one we had 
come out from Yanktown with. They were civil, 
and strictly obeyed the commands of their captain, 
whose name we understood to be Mallett. Every- 
thing went like clock work with them. There were 
no difficulties nor words between man and man. 


A Sad Sight. 

We spent the night with them, and in the morn- 
ing started to rejoin Shaw, expecting to get to our 
camp that evening. But we mistook our course, and 
got into the wrong canon, and had to pass the night 
eight or ten miles above, And it was not till three 
o’clock the next afternoon that we came out right 
and reached camp. 

As we came down the bed of the creek, we espied 
the cradle, and saw Shaw lying on the sand as if 
napping. 

“I guess the old gent’s been having a sick time of 
it,’’ Hartley said to me, as we went down to him. 

.To my horror, I saw that he was dead,—scalped 
and shockingly cut! 

The redskins had surprised and murdered him. 

They had carried off his rifle, but there were 
eleven empty cartridge-shells scattered on the sand 
near by, showing that he had made a stubborn fight. 
He had five bullet wounds that we could count. 
Judging from the moccasin-tracks in the sand, there 
had been a large party of the savages. 

Naturally, after the first shock of finding Shaw 
dead, our thoughts turned to the bag of gold: We 
found it safely buried under the sand at the foot of 
the bank. The Indians had not discovered it, though 
we could see where they had thrust their ramrods 
into the sand all along the bed of the creek fora 
hundred yards or more. And they had evidently 
searched the bushes along the bank above. 

We had had ill luck before, but Shaw’s murder 
struck a greater dread upon us than anything hith- 
erto, Yet we could not but reflect that it was good 
fortune that we were away, since we should, proba- 
bly, have all lost our lives together. 

We were afraid the savages might still be in the 
vicinity. Hartley thought we had better leave the 
place, and join ourselves to the party we had fallen 
in with two days before. 

We gathered up the mining tools. Taken with 
the gold and bread sacks, they made us two very 
heavy packs; but we hoped to overtake the caravan 
early the next forenoon by making a bard push 
through the night. 

What became of that bag of gold, I may be able 
to relate in another number of the paper. 

ae a 
ESCAPE FROM A SHARK. 

A boy of the ship Patterdale had a narrow escape 
from the maw of a shark. “The ship was in the 
tropics, with wind enough to keep the canvas from 
flopping, and one of the apprentices was over the 
weatherside cleaning off. The captain, standing on 
the poop-deck, noticed that the boy was careless, 
and warned him to look out for himself and not 
tumble overboard. The ship was going about three 
knots an hour, and the sea was almost as calm as a 
mill-pond. 

“The lad, in a t of carel lost his 
balance and fell from the platform and over the 
side. The captain saw the accident and threw him 











a ladder, which the boy grasped and clambered np 


“T+ jate commemorate the death of my mother, 
| on the rounds as the ship Jeft him astern, 


and that is why I went to the synago, ue to-day,” 
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“Then you have recently lost your mother?” 
I said. 

“O no! my dear mother died twelve years ago. 
On every anniversary of the day she died, I burn 
that candle, keeping it from year to year. There 
is no Jew so poor but will keep the memory of 
the dead fresh in that way. They go, also, to 
the synagogue to pray for the souls of the de- 
parted.”” , 

“That is new to me. I did not know that the 
Jews prayed for the dead.” 

“O yes, that is one of the customs of our peo- 
ple! Even the little children are taught to pray 
for the departed in the synagogue for a certain 
time,” she answered. 

“T have often thought I should like to hear 
more about your customs with regard to death,” 
I said. “I suppose they are different from 
ours.” 





JOSEPH, 


“We are a peculiar people,” was her answer, 
not without a certain pride, which became her 
stateliness. “When our friends die, you do not 
see pomp and pageantry. The coffin is not elab- 
orated, and made a costly and grand receptacle 
for the decaying body. It must be made of six 
pine boards, perfectly straight, so that they com- 
pose merely a box, in which the body is laid. 

“The nails are driven in only by the members 
of the family. No hireling is allowed to perform 
this sacred office. When my mother died I was 
only twelve years old, and I remember the sol- 
emn moment when it came my turn to drive the 
nail into her coffin. I had seen my father, with 
stern, composed features, send the nail to its 
place, but I was too young and too sorrowful for 
composure, It seemed to me that I was driving 
it into her, and I fell half-fainting to the floor. 
They carried me away, and I was not able to go 
to the grave. She was one of the kindest and 
gentlest of beings; there is her picture.”’ 

She reverently removed a covering back of the 
niche where the candle stood, revealing a face 
very much like her own—a very Miriam of her 
people, with large, tender eyes, a wide, thought- 
ful brow, and heavy masses of black hair, set 
like a crown upon her noble head. 





JOSEPH'S DAUGHTER, 


“The family sit in a darkened room for seven 
days,”’ she continued, dropping the curtain, 
“and bewail their loss; at least, it was so in my 
mother’s case. Some of us have shortened the 
days of mourning. I am sorry to say that the 
Jews are changing, like all others, but in some 
things we cannot change. Thank God for that!" 

“Do they bury the dead in suits of black, as 
we do?” L asked. 

“Oh, never! They are always laid out in 
white, and generally in what was their wedding 
garment. This is a fine white linen gown, sim- 
ilar to that worn by the English clergy, only 
much larger. 

“It must be made of the finest, purest of linen, 
and sometimes these robes cost a great deal of 
money. In this robe our people of the Orthodox 
faith are married. They are considered holy 
garments, and are only worn after that on the 
day of atonement in the synagogue, and the first 
day of the year, Thus they are kept spotless 








for our burial. If you will excuse me a moment, 
I will show you one.” - 

She left the room, but soon returned with a 
large linen package, from which she took a long, 
flowing robe, fine as the finest web, and yel- 
lowed by age. 

“Forty-five years ago my father had this robe 
made for his wedding day. Heis a Jew of the 
strictest order. Long may it be before it is used 
again,” she added, with a sigh. ‘‘He has been 
a life-long mourner for my mother. 

“It is the custom of the men among our peo- 
ple not to shave for a year after the death of a 
relative. My father has never touched a razor 
to his face since my mother was buried.” 

“It will be well for us all, I hope, Christians 
and Jews, in the world to come,” I ventured to 
say. 

“O yes! the children of Abraham will go to 
him,”’ she said, softly, “and to his God, and 
those who are followers of the teachings of the 
man Christ will be happy in their way, I have 
no doubt. It is not worth while to think bitterly 
of each other, though, as God’s chosen people, 
we must ever be a distinct and peculiar race.”’ 

At that moment in came two small Hebrews, 
clamoring for bread and butter, and very glad to 
see their Christian friend. Nothing would do 
but that I must also take some refreshment, and 
the memory of cold salmon, Trench rolls and de- 
licious chocolate, is fragrant even now. 

I am happy to say that old Joseph recovered, 
and that when I went to say good-by to him, on 
my departure from England, he was looking as 
genial, handsome and patriarchal as ever, I 
trust it may be years yet before he puts on the 
wedding garment of fine linen. . 

GARRY Moss, 
a eee 
WAR IN EUROPE. 

On Tuesday, the 24th of April, the Czar Alex- 
ander, of Russia, declared war against Turkey, 
and on the same day the Russian troops crossed 
the frontier between their own territory and 
Roumania. 

Thus began a conflict which is likely to be 
long and severe, and which may involve other 
nations besides those now engaged. Such a war 
has long been dreaded. For years the world has 
looked forward to a moment when the famous 
“Eastern Question”? would bring on a struggle 
between the Russians and the Turks, and now 
that it has come, affecting as it must, directly or 
indirectly, the interests of all the great powers, 
it will be watched with the keenest anxiety on 
every hand. 

What is the cause of this terrible event? Why 
should the Russians and the Turks fight each 
other? These questions, though they have al- 
ready been referred to in the Companion, it is 
well to answer clearly once more, so that the 
reader may understand the war from the begin- 
ning. 

Russia has for centuries craved the possession 
of Constantinople, and the outlet afforded by the 
Bosphorus, from the Black Sea into the Medi- 
terranean. It happens that a large portion of 
the subjects of Turkey, which has held and still 
holds that outlet, are not only Christians, like 
the Russians, but belong to the same Sclavic 
race as do the subjects of the Czar; while their 
rulers are at once Asiatic and Mohammedan. 

Now these Christian subjects of the Sultan 
have been oppressed and persecuted, and some- 
times, for many years, murdered and massacred, 
while the Sultan’s government has been a mis- 
erably slipshod, corrupt and tyrannical one. 
The Christians, unable to bear their degradation 
and ill treatment, have now and then risen in 
rebellion, and have tried to throw off the Turk- 
ish yoke. In some instances, as in Servia, Rou- 
mania and Greece, they have succeeded in this. 

Nearly two years ago, the Christians of Herze- 
govina revolted, and were followed by the Bos- 
nians and Balgarians, and the war which has at 
last burst in the East is the result of these in- 
surrections. Europe saw at once that the revolt 
of the Christians revived again the ‘‘Eastern 
Question,’’ and threatened the much greater 
conflict which has now come; and again and 
again attempts have been made by the other 
powers, through their envoys, and by “confer- 
ences’’ and “‘protocols,’’ to induce Turkey on the 
one hand to cease her persecution and cruelty to 
her Christian subjects, and to reform her gov- 
ernment, and to persuade Russia, on the other 
hand, to refrain from attacking her ancient foe. 

But in the midst of these earnest attempts to 
keep the peace, an event occurred which roused 
the indignation of all civilized mankind, and de- 
prived Turkey of what sympathy she had among 
the nations. Bands of fierce and bloodthirsty 
ruffians, called Bashi-Bazouks, ruthlessly massa- 
cred hundreds of Christians, not sparing women 
and children, in the province of Bulgaria. The 





Sultan promoted the chiefs of these bands, and 
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could not be induced to punish them, or make 
reparation for this horrible deed. 

This and other events gave Russia a very 
strong excuse for making war upon Turkey. 
She assumed the part of champion and protector 
of the Christians in the Sultan’s dominions, and 
was able to declare that her object was to rid 
them of oppression, and make massacre hence- 
forth impossible. 

Looking at the history and acts of Russia, we 
cannot believe that her only purpose is so benev- 
olent and pure as she pretends. The fact is, 
that Russia is and always has been ambitious, 
greedy of territory, and especially anxious to 
become the mistress of Constantinople. 

It is difficult for us, therefore, to sympathize 
heartily with either combatant in this terrible 
conflict. The Russians are fighting for conquest; 
the Turks for existence. Russia’s claim that she 
is only bent on freeing the Christians, is an ex- 
cuse and a subterfuge; and the Turks have acted 
so badly, and have been so incorrigibly cruel 
and barbarous, that they scarcely deserve the 
national existence for which they are contending. 

Fearful as the war must be, if confined to these 
two long-time foes, it may at any time become 
much more fearful by involving other nations in 
it. It is not impossible that all Europe may be 
drawn into drawing the sword. 

Austria is armed to the teeth, and will find it 
hard to stand aloof. England has the finest 
fleet in the world anchored within two days’ sail 
of Constantinople. Germany, the arbiter of Eu- 
rope, may not unlikely regard it for her interest 
to have a hand in a conflict which seems likely 
to change the whole aspect of European politics. 
France is resolved to hold herself clear of the 
trouble; but events may be too strong for even 
her peaceful purposes. We can only hope that 
the war will be confined to the Russians and the 
Turks, and will be as brief, and as little cruel 
and destructive as possible. 

a 


THE TRUE LIFE. 
Oh! cramped and narrow is the man who lives 
Only for self, and pawns his years away 
For gold, nor knows the joy a good deed gives, 
Bat feels his heart shrink slowly, day by day, 
And dies at last, his bond a fate outrun; 
No high aim sought, no worthy action done. 


But brimmed with molten brightness like a star, 
And broad and open as the sea or sky, 
The generous heart. Its kind deeds shine afar, 
And glow in gold in God’s great book on high; 
And he who does what good he can each day 
Makes smooth and green, and strews with flowers his way. 
ENRY ABBE. 
+o 


SMALL BILLS. 


It has been stated that the Secretary of the 
Treasury will soon give orders that no more 
greenbacks below five dollars in amount shall 
be printed. The object of this will be to teach 
the people to use coin in all their small trades; 
and to take one more step towards making an 
easy change from paper to coined money. 

Less than one-tenth of all the paper money 
now in circulation is below the denomination of 
five dollars. It is made up of about 55 millions 
out of 362 millions of greenbacks, and 5 millions 
out of 320 millions of national bank notes; in all, 
60 out of 682 millions, As the amount is nearly 
all in greenbacks, the government has very much 
and the banks have very little to do in removing 
these small bills from circulation. 

It is the usual practice of countries returning 
to the use of specie, to get rid of the smallest 
notes first, and gradually to withdraw the high- 
er ones. When England suspended specie pay- 
ments, at the end of the last century, the Bank 
of England issued notes of even the fraction 
of a pound sterling. It now circulates none 
for less than five pounds. In 1870 the Bank of 
France issued small notes, but it has gradually 
drawn them in, and now issues none for less 
than 100 francs, or $2C. 

The redemption of our fractional currency 
must be regarded as the first step in this process, 
which is now to be followed by the withdrawal 
of the one and two dollar greenbacks. 

If the government takes in, redeems and de- 
stroys the greenback dollar and two-dollar notes, 
what can be used in their stead? There is noth- 
ing but coin for the purpose. People will come 
to use even gold, though it may cost a little 
more, rather than submit to the inconveniences 
which entire absence of small notes would cause. 
Moreover, if gold flows in to take the place of 
the money used for the little bargains of the 
people, it will be scattered more generally 
through the community, and cannot be so easily 
gathered up to be exported to Europe. 

On the other hand, if the large and small notes 
were both withdrawn, the gold that would in 
time take their place must be lodged mainly in 
the banks, and would only slowly come into com- 
mon use. 

The object of this policy, then, is to make the 
people pay the cost and bear the burden of sub- 
stituting coin for paper. But it must be remem- 





bered that it is the part of honor and honesty to 
pay our smallest debts with our best money. 
Any method, whether it is the restoration of 
cheapened silver to full legal tender, or anything 
else that enables men to pay off workmen jp 
poorer money than the rich use in their large 
business, would be dishonorable and disgracefy), 
Five-eighths of all the paper money now ont. 
standing, was issued by the government whey 
the promise to pay a dollar meant a gold dollar, 
and the obligation cannot be avoided if we wish 
to save our self-respect. 


«> 
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THE GIFT OF IMPROVISING, 

The art of improvising, or speaking extempo- 
raneously in verse, is peculiar to Italy. The 
gilt, for it is a gift, though it requires cultivation 
for its highest development, is sometimes pos- 
sessed by illiterate persons. The late Mrs, 1. 
H. Gould, who did so much for the education of 
Rome, once met an illiterate woman, seventy 
years old, who was a remarkable improvisatrice, 
Mrs. Gould was spending the summer of 1874 
upon the Apennines, and, as her custom was, had 
collected the children of the peasants iuto a little 
school, 

One day the old woman, whose name was Be- 
atrice, dropped in to see the school. ‘The chil- 
dren,”’ writes Mrs. Gould, ‘‘were listening to the 
story of the Babe of Bethlehem. Beatrice lis- 
tened also, but suddenly her voice rang out, 
clear and strong, like the sound of some power- 
ful wind instrument. Slowly and distinctly she 
began to repeat the same story in verse. Her 
eyes were fixed with a gaze so distant and so 
earnest, that she seemed looking back through 
the ages upon the star in the east, the manger, 
and the new-born child. 

“It was a scene never to be forgotten. A thrill 
ran through the little assembly, and we realized 
how surely God reveals His wondrous secrets, 
not to the wise and great ones of the earth, but 
to the humble aud unlearned. 

, It is reported that a young improvisatrice has 
| recently been discovered in Rome, in the person 
jof a girl of fifteen. She not long since gavea 
j trial of her skill in public. Three themes were 
‘ given her, one, “Michael Angelo, who kissed the 

hand of Victoria Colonna on her death bed;” 

another, ‘The Destruction of Pompeii,” and 
‘another, ‘‘Beatrice Cenci.”’ 

“In all of these attempts,”’ writes a correspon- 
dent of the Cincinnati Gazette, “‘she showeda 
great facility for making verses, and it was quite 
remarkable to hear her, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, talk in rhyme as she did, though her 
verses needed thought and study to perfect them, 
to be accounted for by her extreme youth. She 
is now under a master, himself an improvisatore, 
and the one who first discovered the power in 
her, and her talents give promise of a happy re 
sult when ripened by time and study.”’ 


pew 
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THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK.* 

A public park, whose area extends over 3,575 
square miles, which is 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and in which are mountains whose peaks 
rise to the height of 12,000 feet, may boast itself of 
being the largest and most elevated park in the 
world. Such is the Yellowstone National Park, 
which the government of the United States has set 
apart as a public pleasure-ground. Its vastness is 
excelled by its wonderful physical features. Lying 
in a voleanic region, it contains within its area mud 
springs, hot springs, geysers, and all the various 
manifestations of volcanic activity, except the fire- 
volcano. : 

The park abounds, also, in natural beauty. Moun- 
tains and valleys, lakes and streams, cataracts aud 
torrents, intermittent springs, spouting columns of 
hot water 250 feet high, combine to form a wonder- 
land unequalled on this earth. Nowhere do beauty 
and grandeur, the picturesque and the sublime, 80 
mingle as in the Yellowstone Park. 

The unique scenery of this wonderful region may 
now be viewed by those unable to travel to the Yel- 
lowstone; for its wild, strange beauty is reported to 
the eye by a series of exquisite chromo-lithographs, 
recently published by L. Prang & Co., which acct 
rately reproduce the water-color sketches made on 
the spot by Thomas Moran, artist to the Govern- 
ment Exploring Expedition of 1871. That the faith- 
ful delineations of the artist may be supported by 
science, these pictures are accompanied by letter 
press descriptions, written by Prof. Hayden, the 
geologist under whose superintendence the explora- 
tion was made. 

As specimens of the chromo art, the pictures are 
admirable, and are not excelled by any work ever 
done in this country or in Europe. One is lost 1 
admiration of the artistic skill which so accurately 
reproduces the weird, brilliant and almost unnataral 
coloring that is the characteristic of the Yellowstone 
scenery. Other scenes, outside of the park, but 
within the Rocky Mountains, have also been repre 














* THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PakK, and the moun, 
tain regions of portions of Idaho, Colorado, Nevada an 
Utah. Described by Prof. E. V. Hayden. [instrat Hs 
chromo-lithographic reproductions of water-color sketc®<s 





; by Thomas Moran. Boston: L. Prang & Co., 1876. 
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duced, and their grandeur entitles them to the | 
companionship. 

Mr. Moran’s water-colors are so brilliant, that 
no engraving or photograph could represent the 
genes of which they are a faithful transcript. 
Chromo-lithography alone can reproduce these vis- 
jous of rocks, torrents, valleys, lakes, caiions and 
wountains, over which there is such a strange bril- 
jiancy of color as to make the Yellowstone Park the 
most picturesque of wonder-lands. 

This magnificent work is as patriotic as it is scien- 
tificaud artistic. It therefore appeals not only to 
artists, lovers of natural scenery, men of science, 
pat to all Americans who feel a pride in the beauty 
and wonders of their land. In Europe,a work of 
such magnitude and character would have been pub- 
lished by the government. In the United States, 
however, private enterprise takes the place of gov- 
ernment patronage, and seeks its encouragement in 
the support of the public. Such support should be 
generously extended to this splendid ah of 
the beautiful wonders of the Yellowstone. Every 
pnblic library, college, seminary of learning, and 
society of natural history, should possess a copy. 
The public man and the private citizen should alike 
feel a patriotic pleasure in aiding the circulation of 
awork so creditable to American skill, and sq flat- 
tering to laudable pride in our wonderful laud. 

SS 
NOVEL LAWSUIT. 

North Carolina has had a novel lawsuit. Itisa 
pooular opinion that no American citizen ever re- 
{nses an office. But one Aaron G. Headen, of Pitts- 
boro, N. C., was duly elected town constable, and 
refused to serve. Thereupon the town commission- 
erscommenced a suit against him, in a justice's court, 
to recover $25, the penalty prescribed by statute for 
declining the office. The suit passed up to the su- 
preme court, which ordered Headen to pay the pen- 
alty aud costs. A similar case was never kuown in 
that State. : 

Years ago when Johu Tyler left the Presidential 
chair, he was so unpopular that his neighbors in 
Virginia elected him road-master, as a mark of their 
contempt for him. Mr. Tyler accepted the office. 
In those days the road-master was in the habit of 
leaving the roads to nature, and only when they be- 
came nearly impassable, he called out the planters 
to mend them. 

Not thus, however, did Mr. Tyler discharge his 
official duties. He summoned the planters to appear 
by gangs of negroes, and work a given number of 
days on the roads. Whenever a storm broke up a 
road, the nearest planters were called upon to mend 
it. Never before had there been such good roads in 
that part of the country, or so much grumbling 
heard from the planters whose slaves did the work. 

Atlast they sent 1 committee to Mr. Tyler, to re- 
quest him to resign. “Gentlemen,” he replied, “I 
have made it a rule never to decline a public office, 
and never to resign one to which 1 was appointed.” 


es 
BARTER. 

An incident which occurred to Commander Cam- 
eron, in his travels across Africa, illustrates the in- 
convenience that we should all be put toif it were 
not for the purchasing power of money. The com- 
mander desired to hire boats in which to cruise 
about Lake Tanganyika. One person, Syde ibn Ha- 
bib, had a boat, but he wished to be paid for its use 
in ivory, of which the commander had none. 

But he found that Mohamed ibn Salib had ivory, 
and wanted cloth, As Commander Cameron had no 
cloth, this did not aid him until he heard that Mo- 
hammed ibn Gharib had cloth, and wanted wire, 
and that Cameron had. So he paid Gharib the 
requisite amount in wire, upon which he handed 
over the cloth to Salib, who, in his turn, gave Habib 
Me wished-for ivory. Then Cameron obtained the 

at. 

A similar vexatious and delaying method of doing 
business would occur in every town thousands of 
times each day, were it not for the purchasing power 
of money. Instead of hunting up some one who 
Will receive wire, and hand cloth over to another, 
who gives ivory to the man who lets the boat, we 
hand the owner a sum of money. With this he can 
‘uy ivory, or anything he desires. As a matter of 
fact, the daily business of a large city, involving 
many millions of dollars, is transacted by the ex- 
change of very little money. Checks are given, 
these are deposited at the banks, and the balances 
adjusted the next day at the clearing-house. 


2. 
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TENNYSON AND VIOLETS, 


Mr. Tennyson woos philosophy and science almost 
&s snecessfully as poetry. Some of his poems, like 
the “Two Voices,” and “In Memoriam,” show his 
familiarity with all the philosophical discussions of 
the age, while those intimate with him know well 
the interest he takes in scientific progress. Mr. 
Fields tells an amusing incident which happened in 
one of his visits to Tennyson’s home. 

‘They were wandering on the moors about mid- 
hight, with no moon to light them, when suddenly 
the poet dropped on his knees, with his face to the 
ground, 

“What is it?” said Mr. Fields, alarmed lest'a sud- 
den faintness or sickness had come on. 

“Violets!” growled Tennyson. ‘Violets, man. 
Down on your knees and take a good snuff; you’ll 
sleep all the better for it.” 

Mr. Fields dropped on his knees, not to snuff the 
Visleta, but to have a good langh at the oddity of the 
Peet's action and words. But Tennyson was eager 





scent detected as quickly by night as his vision by 
day. 





TRAINING IN COMPOSITION AND DEC- 

LAMATION, 
“The man,” says “Hill’s Manual,” “in any com- 
munity who can express ideas correctly, with good 
voice and self-possession, in the presence of others, 
wields always a commanding influence, provided 
this accomplishment is guided by good judgment, 
which teaches what to speak, how to speak, when to 
speak, and where to speak.” The ability to speak 
correctly is a matter of practice, and should be ac- 
quired by training in the art of composition and 
declamation. 


The writing of compositions in school is one of the 
most important studies pursued, and, with every 
student, in some form, should be among the daily 
exercises of the school-room, as in the writing of 
the composition are learned spelling, penmanship, 
punctuation, use of capital letters, grammar and 
correct composition. 

And frequently during the week should the stu- 
dent declaim, the declamation being generally his 
composition. Thus youth become accustomed to 
the speaking of their own thoughts correctly, and 
oftentimes eloquently. 

This art, acquired under the guidance of an expe- 
rienced teacher, will be of infinite service to the 
man in after-life. 


~.—————— 


A LAKE SUPERIOR ROMANCE. 

One of those touching incidents, generally sup- 
posed to belong to fiction, recently occurred among 
the copper mines of Lake Superior. Harry Odger, 
a Cornwall miner, emigrated from England some 
five years ago, and found employment in the Dela- 
ware copper mine, Before leaving home, he offered 
himself in marriage to the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, and was rejected. Now comes in the ro- 
mance: 

Two years ago Harry met with an accident by 
which he lost his eyesight. The news of his misfor- 
tune didn’t reach the ears of his former sweetheart 
until quite recently. She thought of the man who 
once told her he loved her, and her woman’s heart 
softened. She wrote to a friend, and in time gota 
history of his condition, and the sad plight he was 
in on the distant shore of Lake Superior. The other 
evening a quiet little woman arrived on the stage 
from L’Anse, and before many hours she was at the 
house where the blind and maimed miner was stop- 
ping. She came to take Harry back to England, 
without any fuss or noise, and, if he’ll allow her, she 
intends to care for him as his wife the balance of 
his days. Monday’s stage took Harry and his old 
sweetheart on their return to Cornwall. She doesn’t 
want to be married until she gets home. 





a 
ANECDOTE OF LORD PALMERSTON, 
It used to be said, when the late Lord Palmerston 
was Prime Minister, that he would receive a man 
with the poker in his hand, stirring the official fire, 
and would chat about the weather and the crops 
like a “fine old English gentleman,” and send him 
away so much impressed with his geniality and his 
power of telling a good story, that he would go off 
forgetting pretty well what he had been led to say, 
and what he had said in return. Here is a good 
story which illustrates Palmerston’s humor: 


A persistent office-seeker found an appointment 
that would suit him, and he had politiend influence. 
It was necessary, however, that he should learn 
Spanish. “Come to me when you have got over that 
obstacle,” said Lord Palmerston. Six months hence 
the office-seeker returned, when the noble lord had 
to regret that there was now no opening in the di- 
rection in which the office-seeker sought promotion. 
“And I have been at the trouble of learning Span- 
ish for nothing,” said the disappointed applicant. 
“No,” said Lord Palmerston; ‘on the contrary, I 
congratulate you on the acquisition which will af- 
ford you the delight of reading ‘Don Quixote’ in 
the original!” 


A REMEMBERED KISS, : 


of love. When our dear ones are dead, there is 
consolation in the thought that we did not deny 
them these. The Portland Transcript says: 


A subscriber contributes this touching remem- 
brance of a little departed one: 

At one time, I was shaving, and the little prattler 
ay to know what I was doing. I said, “‘Shav- 
ng. 

“What ’oo doin’ 'at for?” she asked. 

I replied that Iwas making niy face smooth, so 
that she could kiss me. But when I had finished, 
something else took my attention, and I forgot about 
the kiss, but she had not, and asked, archly,— 

“Ts ’oors face smoove now, papa?” 

Thus reminded, I stooped and received her kiss, 
but did not kiss her in return, waiting to see what 
she would do. She went to the other side of the 
room, and after a moment's pause, said in a sweet, 
reproachful way, “Mine face is smoore, too, papa!” 

Dear heart! Is not heaven richer, brighter and 
dearer, for the voice, the form, and the little 
“smoove” face, now transplanted there, but which 
we miss, oh, 80 wuch, on earth? 





+> ——--- 
BOONE’S SPELLING. 
Daniel Boone, the settler and hunter, who made 
Kentucky a safe place for other white men to live 
in, would not have taken the prize at a spelling-bee. 
An old letter written by him, furnishes this speci- 
men of original spelling: 
“L[hope you Will Wright me By the Bearer, Mr. 


goe, how you Com on with my Horsis—I Hear the 
Indians have Killed Sum pepel near Limstone.” 


———_—- +o -— 
THE SAFE FAITH. 
Here is an example of wit without irreverence to 


a sacred theme, and as fine an instance of happy re- 
ply as ever appeared: 





An honest peasant surprised an infidel one day, 
who was jeering at him for believing the Bible, by 
the renly, “We country people like two strings to 


Children need not only love, but demonstrations | 


“What do you mean?” i:.quired the skeptic. 
“Only this,” rejoined the poor man, “that believ- 
ing the Bible and acting up to it, is like having two 
strings to one’s bow; forif it is not true, I shall be a 
better man for living according to it, and so it will 
be for my good in this life. That is one string to my 
bow. And if it should be true, it will be better for 
me in the next life. That is another string, and a 
pretty strong one it is.” 


— -——-- ++ ---—-- 
THE DEFUNCT, 
Use words that are understood by all you address, 
or a similar fate may come upon you: 


A learned weaver, in stating his case before the 
provost of a certain Scotch burgh, having had oceca- 
sion to speak of a party who was dead, repeatedly 
described him as the defunct. Irritated by the iter- 
ation of a word which he did not understand, the 
provost exclaimed, “What's the use o’ talkin’ sae 
muckle about this chield you ca’ the defunct? Can- 
jo bring the man here and Jct him speak for him- 
—s" 








ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 

ro BE GIVEN 

To Subscribers to the Companion, 

JULY 1, 1877. 

ONE CRAND CIFT OF $1000. 
These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subseribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the ComPANION between NOVEMBER 1, 1876, 
and JULY 1, 1877. 

1 Gift one thousand dollars in cosh. -G5038 
> 






1 Superb Chickering Piano, cust....... Ri 
Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost 
ful Chickering Piano, cost... 

Upright Smith American Parlor Or- 
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gan, cost.... SPS gee Fy Pees Se 
Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $250 
Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
cost of each....... 
3 Waltham Gold Watch 
of each 
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6 Gold Watel 

6 Gold Watche 7 

6 Gold Watches, “ 860 

6 Gold Watches, : #4 R5O 

6 Gold Watches, - - $40 
12 Silver Watches, “ “ B25 
12 Silver Watches, “ < S20 
35 Silver Watches, “ ie B16 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be given to the 
subscriber who sends us the largest number of new 
hames up to duly 1, 1877. 
he Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room, 

The Smith American Organs.—These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Watches.--The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
Enropean makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 

The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE REMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 

Remember, whether you get a present or not, 
the preiniums given will pay handsomely tor each sub- 
seriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
srospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 

f you persevere. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 





Read This. 
From the present date all our 4 


BRACKET 


SAW OUTFITS 


will contain the following articles: 


1 Spring Steel Bracket Saw Frame. 

50 Original Bracket Designs. (Full Size.) 
1 Brad Awl and Handle. 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
1 Sheet Flint Paper. 
Complete Instruction for Fret Sawing. 
1 Xolian Harp Design. (Full Size.) 
Lessons in Finishing Fret Work in Oil, 

Shellac, Varnish and Polish. 





Among the above fifty designs we include the splendid 
new set contained in our Special Offer No. 2. This cut 
we? Easel) 

avery boy an 


ives an idea of one of them. 
girl who reads the CoMPANION —s 
dress 


have this New Outfit, which we shall send to any 
postage paid, for only $1 25. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








fo make the most of the violets, which lis keen 


our bow,” 








CAN 
LEARN 
To Play on the 


IANO 
IN HALF 
AN HOUR 


Even if you have never played before, and 
have not the slightest knowledge of 
Notes, by the use of 


*“Mason’s Charts,” 


which fit VERY NEATLY OVER THE KEYS. It is the great- 
est invention of the nineteenth century, and has been 
practically and successfully tested by hundreds of people 
who had never played before using it. Children ten years 
of age can understand the simple principles of these 
charts, and teach themselves to play in a few moments. 
This saves the boy or girl many wears weeks of pounding 
at the piano, and the great expense and tediousness of a 
long musical training. Children, young ladies and young 
men, and ladies and gentlemen, of any age, can acquire 
the art of playing any accompaniment for singing, or ac- 
companiments on the pianv tor any other musical instru- 
ment, in afew moments, 


THESE CHARTS WILL FIT 


any piano-forte or organ. They are divided into four 
separate parts, with a frame that FITS OVER THE KEYS. 
These charts contain all the chords, viz., from natural 
keys to seven sharps, and from one flat to seven flats. The 
name of every note is plainly marked on each chart, cov- 
ering the corresponding Key on the piano or organ, 

‘These charts were exhibited at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, and were universally recommended 
by some of the best musical judges of the world who ex- 
amined them. 


1300 Sold in 4 Weeks! 


And satisfaction given in every instance. This fact alone 
cvehtte convinee the most skeptie:! that MASON’S 
CHARTS will doall that we claim for them. 

From hundreds of testimonials we might print, we select 
the sbollowing: 


A Source of Delight to All. 
LIBERTYVILLE, Mo., Apri! 23, 1877. 
1 received your charts, and am delighted with them, 
My sister also prizes them highly. Can we have the 


ayency for this place? Respectfully, 
"ANNIE P, Wuite. 





Exactly as we Represent. 
SHAKER VILLAGE, N. H., April 26, 1877. 
The charts are all you represent them to be, and please 
us very much. HrNRyY C. BLINN. 


Ingenious and Satisfactory. 

New York, March 26, 1877. 
‘They wre ingenious, and will do 
Il. C. Kina, Publisher Christian Union. 


Everybody Wants It. e 
SaG HarBor, Micn., April 15, 1877. 

i received the sample charts, and after giving them a 
trial, 1 find theinvention even more than youclaim. En- 
closed find amount required for six more charts, which J 
have sold from this sample, 1 want the exclusive agency 
of this county. Respectfully yours, 

Jas. A. VANIORTON. 


The charts received, 
what you say. 





An Invaluable Aid to Beginners. 
CAMBRIDGE, April 27, 

Toa person wishing to tind an accompaniinen any 
song, Meson’s Chart isan unfailing guice, and to the be- 


ginner is an invaluable aid. 





Gro. H. Covretann, 
Chics of Police. 
A Word from Connecticut. 
PLAINVILLE, CoNN., May 1. 1877. 
I know the inventor of Mason's Charts, and that the 
Charts will do what is claimed for them. 
Rev. A. . Dennison, 


Simple and Easy. 
CAMBRIDGE, May 1, 1877. 
We have seen Mason’s Charts and shenld think every 
one wishing to Jearn to play the Piano would have one, 
the method is so simple and easy. 





Dr. A. R. Barrer. 


A Strong Endorsement from 
Dexter Smith, 


Editor of Devter Smith's Musical Paper, and author of 
some of the most popular songs that have ever been 
written: 

“Any invention that shall tend to simplify and make 
the study of music more atiractive to the general public, 
and particularly to the young, should be cordially en- 
dorsed by all lovers of the art, and after examining *Ma- 
son’s Piano-forte and OrganCharts,’ |] feel sure their merits 
will be widely appreciated, and that they will find a place 
in every home where there is a piano or an organ. ‘These 
charts are to music what the multiplication table is te 
arithmetic.” (Signed) DEXTER SMITH. 

Boston, March 16, 1877. 





From a Well-known Music House. 


Boston, March 19, 1877. 
We have sold many of Mason’s Charts, and have not 
heard of a single instance where they have net given en- 
tire satisfaction. (Signed) White, Siti & Co., 
Music Publishers and Publishers of /o/io. 





It is so easy tolearn by these charts that people, young 
or oki, who have no piano or organ in their house, should 
buy one while they can, as they can easily Jearn at the 
house of a friend, and gain this mnech desired ¢ mmplish- 
ment with very little trouble and at a very slight expense, 

These charts are copyrighted and patent applied for, 
and we shall prosecute all intringements to the fullest ex- 
tent of the law. 

The price of these charts has been placed ata very low 
figure, considering the great merit and usefulness of the 
invention. ‘To place them within the reach of all, a com- 
plete set, with full instructions, will be sent to any ad- 
dress, 





By Mail, pest-paid, for $1. 


We can refer to the Publishers of the Daily and Weekly 
Globe of Voston. 
Send all orders to 


F. W. McCLEAVE & CO., 
Boston, Mass., 





Youth’s Coninanion Office.) 
41 Temple ‘ 


Place. Boston, Mass, 


Sole Agents for the United States & Canadas. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MAY 17, 1877, 




















For the Companion. 
ON GEORGES BANE. 


Two hundred miles to the south south-east 

“Ou Georges” the billows foain like yeast, 

O’er shallow banks, where ou every side 

Lies peril of billow, shoal and tide. 

There riding like seagulls, with wings at rest, 
Cane Ann’s swift schooners the sharp seas breast, 
With their straining cables reaching down 

Where the anchors clutch at the seasands brown, 


There gather when shorten the wintry days 
The fish of a thousand shallow bays, 

There men of a score of races reap 

Their dear-bought harvest, while billows sweep 
And dvear fogs gather, and tempests blow 

O’er the fatal sands which shift below 

The ever-angry sca, which laves 

A thousand wrecks, and a myriad graves. 


Yet merrily still they fish, nor reck 

Of the plere'ng cold, or the wave-swept deck ; 
And the warning fog-horn, the bell’s sad tone 
Wakens no thought of knell or moan 

In those sturdy fishermen brave and free, 

As they mournfully challenge the fog-veiled sea, 
Thongh there scarce is one but has shed a tear 
For comrade or friend who has perished there. 


As the veteran leaps to the battle-torn rank, 

As the frigate stcains in where her consort sank, 

So when niaidens are weeping, and widows are pale 
New vessels are manned for those lost in the gale. 
The orphan fears not the restless wave 

Which gave him food, and his sire a grave, 

nd the sonless veteran soundly sleeps 

by the rough sca which sullen) 
















sweeps 
*r the bones of comrade, brother and son, 
Whose long, hard, perilous task is done. 


The coveted water, by David out-poured 

As an offering purchased with blood, to the Lord, 

Was too rare fora king. As rare must be 

The hard, coarse fare of this murderous sea, 

Unnoted, the fishermen live and die 

Mid the ravening waves, while the pitiless sky 

Shuts out e’cn man’s pitying glance. As yet 

No squadron in war’s flercest tempest has met 

Such remediless loss, and such utter defeat 

As the men who ship in the “‘Georges’ Fleet.” 
Cart. C, W. Hatn. 
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For the Companion. 
JIMMY. 

Unfortunate circumstances need not force a 
boy to become a bad man. To a large degree 
the lonely and friendless lad, sadly situated as 
he is, has his destiny in his own hands. If his 
tastes and desires are all downwards he will grow 
low and brutal; if upwards he will grow refined 
and noble. 

Jimmy Borden was left fatherless in the city 
of New York at the age of thirteen—orphaned, 
p@gsibly I should say, or even worse than orphan- 
ed, for his poor mother was made insane by her 
grief at the death of her husband, and was car- 
ried away and shut up in an asylum. 

For a yearanda half the homeless boy, thrown 
on the “cruel mercy”’ of the world, procured an 
uncertain living in such ways as are open to the 
wandering poor in a great city who are willing 
to work and need little to eat and wear. 

Then he obtained a place in a _printing-office. 
But his wages were only about two dollars anda 
half a week, and that, with the utmost economy, 
would not buy him necessary food and a com- 
fortable place to sleep. He applied for lodgings 
at the Newsboys’ Home, and was admitted. 
Thus provided for he was able to support him- 
self. 

The change from precarious to regular em- 
ployment was the first improvement in Jimmy’s 
condition. The change from wretched to decent 
lodgings was the second. Step by step the boy 
was rising. 

But his good character was an assurance that 
he would continue to rise. Not only was he 
steady and faithful at his work, but at the Home 
his modesty and intelligence won him friends. 
The Superintendent soon discovered that he lov- 
ed books, and procured him all possible oppor- 
tunities to read and study. 

Jimmy found no time to go to the theatres, 
and had no inclination to go. He went to the 
library and reading-room of the Cooper Institute 
to improve his mind, and to religious meetings 
to improve his heart. 

One winter night a sermon at the Hippodrome 
opened the glories of heavenly trith to him, and 
he became a follower of Christ. 

Step by step the poor fatherless boy was grow- 
ing into 

——"The highest style of man.” 

He not only read and studied, but he began to 
write his thoughts, and one day he sent a little 
article toa juvenile magazine, which was thought 
good enough to be published. It appeared, 
signed James D. Borden, and singularly enough 
one of the many who read it was a wealthy gen- 
tleman whose name was also James D. Borden, 

Curiosity impelled the gentleman to make in- 
quiries respecting his young namesake, and he 
found that the boy was really one of his own 
kin. This interesting discovery, with the knowl- 
edge he soon obtained of Jimmy’s excellence, 





was enough to decide Mr. Borden to assume a 
father’s duty to the lonely lad. He gave him a 
home, and the rich advantages which love anda 
wisely used abundance always bestow. 

This story sounds like a romance, but it is lit- 
erally true. Jimmy Borden the printer boy is 
now studying at an institution in the State of 
Connecticut. His course is still onward and up- 
ward—and would have been had he never met 
his wealthy benefactor—for a high aim and a 
pure life are a pledge of future success, to which 
money can add only an accidental value. 


~~ 
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HOW NED CAUGHT A ROBBER. 

A good many years ago, the family of a coun- 
try storekeeper in Eastern Maryland, having, 
on one occasion, a houseful of “company” to 
lodge, sent their two boys to spend the night at 
the store, The elder of the two was a smart lad 
of sixteen, named Ned. They made up asnug 
bunk behind the counter, and were much pleased 
with the novelty of their new quarters. What 
happened afterwards, the younger brother tells 
in a recent number of the Missouri Republican: 


We soon talked ourselves to sleep, and had 
been sleeping perhaps for several hours when we 
were awakened by a grand crash of some de- 
scription, and [ was prodigiously frightened. 

“What is that, Ned?” I anxiously whispered. 

“Hush, lie still!’ he replied, as he raised up 
and listened intently. Two or three crashing 
blows on the window-shutter with some heavy 
implement left no room for doubt on the mind 
of any person of even limited information as to 
the nature of the sounds. 

“What is it, Ned?’’ I reiterated. 

“I think it is robbers trying to break in,” he 
replied. 

I had read a little about robbers—principally 
Italian bandits—and the word had a meaning to 
my ears full ofhorror. Ithought of nothing else 
but being gagged and carried off toa cave bound 
hand and foot, and of being subjected to all sorts 
of barbarities. Terror nearly overpowered me 
in the darkness and stillness when every sound 
in nature seemed hushed except the occasional 
crash on the window, and the loud beating of my 
own heart, every pulsation of which sounded to 
me like the blow of a sledge-hammer, and when 
my brother rose to go toward the window which 
was being so rudely assaulted, 1 would have 
eae had not my voice been paralyzed by 

right. 

As Ned advanced toward the window I listened 
with suspended breath to discover what would 
happen. He had scarcely got in front of the 
counter, moving softly and silently, when the 
robber got the window shutter open and found 
the sash already raised, the season being warm. 

Just beside the window stood a barrel of tar on 
end, with the head out for convenience of dis- 
pensing it, and as the robber, after pausing a mo- 
ment to learn if all were quiet, had balanced 
himselt across the window sill in climbing in, 
Ned scooped a handful of the tar and suddenly 
smeared it over the marauder’s face and eyes. 
The intolerable smart to his eyes from the acrid 
and penetrating stuff caused the robber to utter 
a shrill cry of pain as he fell to the ground out- 
side of the window, where he lay writhing in 
pain and wnable to make even an effort to get 
away. An outcry soon brought plenty of people 
to the spot and he was carried off to prison. 

Ned got a good deal of credit for his coolness 
in the emergency and for his shrewd plan of cap- 
turing the burglar, but he disclaimed any merit 
as to the latter, saying that in feeling around for 
some weapon with which to strike the fellow, he 
accidentally ran his hand into the tar, and just 
happened to think what a good joke it would be 
to dab it into his face and eyes, without any 
thought as to what the result might be. 


+> 
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ORIGIN OF SIGNS. 

Signs are ancient. and some of the English 
tavern-signs are grotesque devices, the result of 
blunders, <A celebrated English tavern is known 
as the “Bag o’ nails.’”’ It is a popular mispro- 
nunciation of the “Bacchanals,”’ just as the Eng- 
lish ship-of-war Bellerophon becomes the ‘‘Bul- 
ly Ruffian” in the mouths of seamen. Another 
tavern, known as the “Goat and Compasses,’’ is 
said to be a mispronunciation of “God encom- 
passeth.”” A writer gives the origin of the bar- 
ber’s and the pawn-broker’s signs as follows: 


The barber’s pole, however unsuitable it may 
seem as a symbol of the trade, has met with 
many explanations, of which the following ap- 
pears the most plausible. The device originally 
exhibited by tonsorial artists was a shaven head, 
fastened, for the sake of prominence, to a pole. 
In early English, it is well known that poll was a 
synonym for head, and this meaning of the word 
survives in poll-tax. 

At first the pole was merely an appendage to 
tke poll, but, becoming customary, served to mark 
a barber's whereabouts without the addition of 
the shaven head; and, as the word poll, in the 
sense referred to, fell into disnse abont the same 
time, the impression not unnaturally began to 
prevail that a barber’s sign had always been a 
ole, unconnected etymologically, as it then was 
materially, with a poll. 

The three balls which Inre the impecunions to 
the pawn-broker’s, and which are so suggestive 
of two to one against a future redemption of the 
article pledged, possess a nobler origin. Three 
golden pills formed the crest of the great mer- 
cantile Family of the Medici, indicating, jointly 
with its name, the medical profession of its 
founder, The Lombard merchants, who were 


_ 





the earliest pawnbrokers—a fact confirmed, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Trench, by the derivation 
of lumber-room—adopted as the symbol of their 
trade the crest of their most distinguished house. 


THE DREAMER. 


All day the white-haired woman sits 
Beside the open door, and knits; 

No living thing her dim eye sees, 

As, busy with old memories, 

She dreams her dreams of what has been, 
And knits her old-time fancies in. 


She thinks of those who long ago 
Went out across the threshold low, 
How many times her listening ear 
Has thought familiar footsteps near, 
And she has started up to find 

A dead leaf rustle in the wind. 


But never as of those who lie 

Beneath the wide and tender sky 

With folded hands on quict breast, 

All wrapt about with peace and rest, 

She thinks of them. Forher they tread 
The green earth with her. None are dead. 


Though years have fallen like the leaves 
Above the graves where summcr weaves 
ller grass-fringed coverlet, to kcep 

Safe hid from us the ones asleep, 

Whose face was love’s interpreter. 

O dreamer! young again to-day, 

What inatter if your hair is gray ? 

She talks with them. When brown-winged bees 
Make merry ia the locust trees, 

She thinks he com s and sits with her 
Whose voice was love's interpreter, 

O dreamer! young again to-day, 

What matter if your hair is gray ? 


Sometimes she thinks that round her knee 
Her children play in hampy gice, 

And when they tired and sleepy grow 

She sings some song of Jong ago, 

And on her loving mother-breast 

She rocks her little one to rest. 


O dreamer! knitting all the day 

Your dresuns in with your stitches gray, 
Yours is @ happy, happy heart— 

A haunted world from ours apart, 

‘The years that turned your tresses gray 
Have given you back your youth to-day. 
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A GHOST CAPTURED. 
Some great man being asked if he believed in 
ghosts, replied, ‘No, I have seen too many of 
them!’’ The New York Times tells of a com- 











pany of young fellows, who, sharing of that_ 


great man’s opinion, recently exploded a first- 
class ghost sensation: 


About a mile from the centre of Babylon Vil- 
lage, Long Island, stands a house which has for 
some time been unoccupied. It was some time 
ago fitted up for the occupancy of a newly-mar- 
ried couple, but shortly after they moved into it, 
the young bride died, and the building was again 
left vacant. 

Within a few weeks past, strange sounds and 
flitting lights have been seen in the house; occa- 
sionally, a pale, wan face would appear at one 
of the windows in the dead of night, and piteous 
wails would issue apparently from between the 
livid lips, and then the “perturbed spirit” would 
wander from room to room throughout the house, 
as if pas fur something that could never be 
found. 

Babylon enjoyed the sensation of having a 
“haunted house.” Some of the young fellows 
in the neighborhood, however, were not super- 
stitious to the extent ot being afraid to make an 
investigation, and one night Jast week, two or 
three of them concealed themselves in the build- 
ing to await the “‘ghast’s appearance.” 

About the hour ‘“‘when churchyards yawn,” 
one of the windows pe and his ghostship 
entered in a very unghostly manner, and com- 
menced his usual performance, his form being 
just distinguishable in the darkness. 

In the middle of one of his most interesting 
acts, the concealed persons crept softly on all 
fours to the spot, on antiheaty grasped him by 
the ankles, a proceeding which was followed by 
a series of terrific shrieks, very human in their 
tone, and indicating an agony of fear, and it was 
some time before the bogus ghost was brought 
to the point of believing that he had not been 
seized by a real one. 

The explanation of his proceeding is found in 
the fact that a certain person was desirous of 
owning the house, but the proprietor refused to 
part with it on the terms offered, and this novel 
method was adopted by the would-be purchaser 
to depreciate the market value of the property. 
At present the laugh is against him. 

pao 
EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 

A traveller says that even the “‘love-songs”’ of 
Egypt and Syria sing of woman’s capacity for 
work. Instead of the grace of the girl, or her 
crimson cheeks and dark eyes, they speak of her 
strength in carrying wood, and speed in bring- 
ing water. And the lives of the Egyptian or 
Syrian women endorse the sentiment of the 
song. The men marry to obtain laborers, for 
the more wives a man has, the more hands and 
feet he has to serve him. The men are lazy. 
They sit in the sun, smoking and gossipping, 
but the women are never idle. 

If you meet them, they rarely stop to look at 
you, but hasten on with their heavy burden, as 
if a taskmaster were overlooking them. The 
children are also heavily tasked with labor. 
Yesterday, our vessel took in coal which was 
brought from a distant coal-vard. This work 
was done entirely, we noticed, with pain, by 
children. They bronght the coal in baskets on 
their heads, emptied it in the coal-vanlt, and 
then ran back for another load. The oldest of 
these children could not have been more than 
fifteen years, and most of them were girls. 

In Cairo, there was a large block of buildings 
going upin front of our hotel. There was the 


| 


where the masons were at work on the third 
story. Every member of that gang was a young 
girl, not a man nor boy among them! The 

carried the mortar, or whatever was given them 
to carry, in baskets, on their heads. I visited 
the work going on in the new canal which the 
Khedive is constructing between Cairo and Suez, 
There were hundreds of workingmen, but not 4 
wheelbarrow. 


> 
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BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 

The grandfathers and grandmothers of the 
present generation were as much the slaves of 
fashion as their grandchildren. An exchange 
thus describes the costumes of a bride anda 
bridegroom one hundred years ago: 





| Her locks were strained upward over an im. 


mense cushion that sat like an incubus on her 
\ head, and plastered over with pomatum, and 
then gprinkled over with a show of white pow. 
|der. The height of this tower was something 
lover a foot. One single white rosebud lay on 
,top. Over her neck and bosom was folded a 
| lace handkerchief, fastened in front with a bosom 
| pin containing her grandfather’s miniature, set 
| in virgin gold. 

| Her airy form was braced up in a satin dress, 
| the sleeves as tight as the natural skin of the 
arm, with a waist formed by a bodice worn out- 
side, whence the skirt flowed off, and was dis. 
tended at the top by an ample hoop. Shoes of 
white kid with peaked toes, and heels of two or 
three inches’ elevation, inclosed her feet and 
glittered with spangles, as her little pedal mem- 
bers peeped curiously out. 

His hair was sleeked back and_plentifully be. 
floured, while his queue projected like the han- 
dle of a skillet. His coat was a sky-blue silk, 
lined with yellow; his long vest of white satin, 
embroidered with gold lace; his breeches of the 
same material, and tied at the knee with pink 
ribbon. 

White silk stockings and pumps, with laces 
and ties of the same hue, completed the habili- 
ments of his nether limbs. Lace ruffles clustered 
around his wrists, and a portentious frill, worked 
in correspondence, and bearing the miniature of 
his beloved, finished his truly genteel appear. 
| ance. 
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AN ENTERPRISING BOY. 
The ‘‘Boss’”’ newsboy of San Francisco is thus 
described by the Bulletin of that city: 


He is rather taller than his associates, angular, 
'spare and active. His youthful frame is bent 
| like that of an old man, partly owing to sickness, 
!and partly to a pernicious habit of bending over 
his books, fo: he isan assiduous student. This 
fuurteen-year-old boy, lean and delicate, has the 
meditative countenance of a man of forty—deep 
lines, sharp eyes and high cheek-bones being the 
prominent characteristics. His garments are of 

coarse, durable n:aterial, and rather shabby. 
This lad, James Handley, has been selling the 
Bulletin—he confines himself exclusively to this 
journal and a stock list—for four years, and has 
property, monetary and real, valued at nearly 








Every day, fair or foul, finds him on the 
street, diving into street cars, making his shrill 
voice distinguishable above the cries of his com- 
rades, darting to and fro among the passers-by, 
like the will-o’-the-wisp, everywhere at once. 
He pursues a beaten track, a daily routine or 
system, and never deviates therefrom. 

He sells so many papers that he employsa 
smaller boy to carry a great bundle up to the 
corner of Market and Montgomery Streets as 
reserve supply, while he himself has one hun- 
dred or more on his arm. His profits amount to 
from $15 to $25 per week, and, if he fails to clear 
$2 50 on any afternoon, he goes home dissatis- 
fied. But to earn and hoard money is not his 
sole ambition. 

He aspires to a profession, and attends the 
' Lincoln School, where he is an orderly, industri- 
ous pupil, and ranks high in his class. He re- 
cently built a house on Telegraph Hill for $1,800, 
and sold it to his brother (also a newsboy, a 
two years his senior) for $2,200, the brother 
shortly afterwards selling the property to a cap- 
italist for $3,100. 

He has an eye to the value of possessing real 
estate, and owns several lots and two houses on 
Telegraph Hill. 


DON’T ROB THE NESTS. 
While farmers are complaining of bugs and 
cutworms, caterpillars and curculios, it may be 
expedient for their boys to reflect upon the dam- 
age they do by robbing a birdsnest. 


In the course of a recent lecture in Paris re- 
garding the uses of birds, an estimate was formed 
of the damage to crops by the robbery of a nest 
containing five eggs. During the first month, 
each young bird eats, on an average, about 59 flies 
or other insects ina day. The aggregate, multi- 
| plied by 30, for the month, makes 7,500 insects 
to every nest. Every insect eats daily, from 
blossoms and leaves, an amount equalling its 
weight until it reaches maturity. It was calcu- 
lated that in 30 days, each insect would damage 
30 blossoms, and thereby destroy 30 fruits, aud 
that 7,500 insects would kill 225,000 fruits. 


—_—_~+or____ 
THE CHINESE OATH. 


A man was arrested in London for insulting & 
Chinaman. The oath of the Chinaman before 
the police court excited a good deal of interest. 
He broke a bowl, knelt down and repeated the 
following formula of an‘oath according to Chi- 
nese custom: ‘Thou shalt speak the trnth—the 
whole truth. The bowl is broken, and if thou 





usnal gang of laborers carrying mortar and dost not speak the truth, thy soul shall be brok- 
brick, and other material, up high ladders, ‘ en as is this bowl,” 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE BIRD-BLUE. 


SSS A 








This is the hickory Jim had. 





This is the knife, with shining blade, 
That whittled the hickory Jim had. 





This is the arrow, sharp and true, 
Which the wonderful knife with shining blade 
Cut out of the hickory Jim had. 





This is the bird with feathers blue, . 
The mark for the arrow sharp and true, 

Which the wonderful knife with shining blade 
Cut out of the hickory Jim had. 





This is the twig of an apple-tree 

That saved the bird with feathers blue, 

By turning aside the arrow true, 

Which the wonderful knife with shining blade 
Had cut from the hickory Jim had. 





This is the nest with brown eggs three, 

Where, thanks to the limb of an apple-tree, 
Nestled the bird with feathers blue, 

Saved from the arrow sharp and true, 

Which the wonderful knife with shining blade 
Cat out of the hickory Jim had. 


42 
or 


CHARL. 





* For the Companion. 
S80ME FAR-AWAY CHILDREN. 


all that I could do was to walk about and won-' and in trying to swallow the sugar quickly, both 
‘der if my dark-eyed boy, or any of the rest, | sugar and caterpillar stuck in his throat. 

would grow into famous men like others who| “Why, Sammy, what is the matter?” asked 
had been in the school before them. his mother, as she came in. 
| I think sometimes of two brothers and a sister} But Sammy could only cough and choke till 
| who were near us in a Paris hotel. his nose bled, and finally he vomited, which 
| They were Spanish, and did not speak a word | cleared out the caterpillar. 

of English, but I used to talk French with them! But the bristles that were left in his throat 
| when I met them. made it sore for a long time, and there was no 
The little girl wore great aprons in the morn-| further trouble with Sammy and the sugar 
ing, but one day I met her with her nurse in the | bowl. M. Cc, N. B, 
street, beautifully dressed, and carrying a large ————— 
baby doll covered with white muslin and pink 
ribbons. 
These children had a little brown dog, who 
understood French and Spanish. | 
Every morning they used to breakfast in the | 
open court-yard at a little round table, and be- 
fore they could eat anything, they handed the 
little dog from one to the other and kissed him. | 
One morning they went to a great cage of! . 
birds in one corner of the court-yard, let out Co- | 
cotte, the parrot, and made her walk all over | 
the table. st 


For the Companion. 


DOT’S HURRY. 
The bright warm sun of April weather, 
With frequent rainy shade, 
Had turned the earth so brown and mellow 
That the garden-beds were made, 





And little Dot went out with mamma, 
To plant the flower sceds; 

And mamma planned, how they together 
Would kill the hateful weeds; 


And told how mignonette would blossom, 
And how the pinks grow tall; 


and felt very 
After swallowing her coffee, Pet related the story. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
A LETTER. 
Containing twenty-one hidden birds, 
DEAR FRANK FOLuER,—Ailing as I am, TI expect 


to go to Dover*to-night, in gale or in sunshine, 
Must be off soon by dagen 
cost. Orkney Islands would suit me better. 


Rich though I am, it will 


Annie began netting a tidy, but did not finish it, 
bitter, not at us, but at the tidy. 


The last star lingers in a dun, line-streaked cloud 


We saw some funny children in Germany. i 
One was a baby, only three weeks old, bound ; 
up on a pillow just like the little German sugar | 
babies that you see in the candy shops at Christ- | 
mas time. 
Another was a little girl on the Rhine. She 
was sitting in the bow of the steamer, where | 
fares are cheap, knitting very industriously, and | 
I went to her and asked her what she was knit- | 
ting. ‘Dolls’ stockings,” she said. | 
At last I asked her if she could sing, and 
| when she told me that she could, I tried to make 
her sing the little cradle song that you know as 
“Sleep, baby, sleep.” 

She said that she knew it. 

Think of that! A little girl more than three | 
thousand miles away, singing just the same 
songs that you sing. But she was afraid to sing 
to me, and when I went back after dinner to’ 
carry her some cakes from the table, she had , 
gone, and I never saw her again. | 
The next day I was sitting at my window ina 


little Rhine town, looking out at the broad river 


| 
| 
j 
| 


dozen children playing together. 


cause when they quarrelled, she made peace, | 


she took it up and comforted it like a little, 
mother. 


summer, and that their day's lessons are over at 

eleven? 
I saw some of them on their way to school, 
with nice clean aprons, satchels of books, and 
flowers for the teacher. 

They were not very different from some other 
children whom I have known nearer home. 

A dear little Belgian girl, whom I saw in 
Bruges, wore a brown woollen gown that almost 


black cap. The whole dress was exactly like 


her mother’s. Cc. M. H. 
) 


For the Companion. 
HOW SAMMY WAS CURED OF 
STEALING SUGAR. 

Sammy was a very small boy, but he was old 
enough to know he ought not to put his hand 
into the sugar bow] so often. Besides, his moth- 
er had said to him more than once,— 

“Sammy, don’t you take any more sugar 
without I give you leave.” 

But, like many other children, he did not al- 


One of them was a little dark-eyed, sweet-| ways mind when his mother was out of sight. 


faced “‘blne-coat boy.” We met him one day in 


It was ope summer when caterpillars were 


an English railway carriage, where the seats | very, very plenty. They came into the house, 


face each other. 


He sat directly opposite me, and I knew at 


and crawled about into all manner of things. 
If you were reading a newspaper, you might 


once by his dress, just what he was. It seemed | expect when you turned it over to find a cater- 
’sifhe had walked out of a story-book, for he pillar on the other side, or, if you took your hat 
Wore a long, blue gown, red leather belt, little | down. for a walk, it was safe to shake out the 


White bands like a priest’s and no cap. 


The “Blue-coat school,” as it is often called, 


caterpillar before you put it on. 
One night at tea time the rest of the family 


ae its real name is Christ’s Hospital, was| had all left the table before Sammy climbed 
ounded more than three hundred years ago, for | down from his high chair, and he happened to 


Poor children, 


ve spoken, 


Now, I think, many boys who! be left alone in the room a few moments. 
ate not really poor are allowed to go there, but 
they are all obliged to wear the dress of which I | thought he popped in his little dirty hand fora | 


The sugar bow] was in reach, and as quick as 


lump of sugar; and just then he heard his moth- 


At one time, the old story says, they did not, er coming. 


like the caps which were given them, and the 
severnors of the school said that they must wear 


them 


ve been in rain or shine ever since. 


I strayed into the old school-yard one day, but | pillar came with it, but in his hurry, he popped |{n a bag! We never héard of a man putting his 
boys were all at home for the holidays, and | both into his month without stopping to look, | foot in a bag before,” 


Now it happened that a caterpillar had got on 





And how the purple morning-glories 
Would clamber up the wall; 


And how the violets’ little faces 


and the vineyards opposite, when I saw half-a-' stead of laying it down, he did a very curious 
| thing. 
One was a little older than the other, and very | into strips about six inches wide and as long as 
plainly dressed, with braids of tow-colored hair | the paper would allow. You may be sure John- 
wound around her head. But I very soon be-| ny was at his side before he had half finished 
gan to like her better than any of the others, be-| cutting. 


and when one of the little children fell down, asked. 


Do you know that the children in Germany go | long strips around it, letting each one lap some 
to school at seven o'clock in the morning, in inches on the next. 


tonched the ground, along, straight black apron, ! 
a bright woollen neckerchief and a little round , 


Would peep up, sweet and shy; 
And how would bloom the periwinkle 
The color of the sky; 


And how the scarlet-hooded poppies 
Would drowso in the hot air; 

And how old-fashioned ragged-robin 
Would shake its long green hair. 

The work was done. 
Saw busy little Dot 

Digging up every seed she'd planted, 
Her face all red and hot. 


Next morning, mamma 


“What is my little daughter doing?” 
She cried; “I’d like to know.” 
Dot said: “Why, mamma, dear, I’s seein’ 
If they’s a goin’ to grow!” 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


JACOB’S LADDER. 
Papa had finished reading his Tribune, but in- 


He took the scissors and cut it all up 


“What are you going to make, papa?’ he 


“Bring me a knitting-needle,” said papa. 
And when it was brought he rolled up all the 


The knitting-needle was 
the centre, and could be moved, for the paper 
was not rolled too tight. 

Then with his sharp knife he cut in three 
places half way through the roll, which looked 
something like this. 1, 2 and 3are the cuts, 








deep enough to reach within one of the needle. 

‘Now we'll pull the needle out,” he remarked, 
and after so doing, he bent the ends of 
the roll downward till they met. The 
cut edges all sprang apart, but the 
very innermost roll was left whole in 
the centre! 

“Is it going to be anything pret- 
ty?” asked Johnny, doubtfully. 

“Take hold of the paper down in 









Me 
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— 1 the very middie of the roll,”’ said pa- 
I pa,” and pull as hard as you can.” 
a H Johnny took hold and pulled, and 
; ay Y| you ought to have seen his eyes. 
Si It opened out like a telescope, it 
— V grew longer and longer, he had to 
' lamej{) Step away back from papa’s chair, to 
4 — give it room, and when at last it 
— could be stretched no farther, papa 


held it up in the air, like a slender 
church spire. 

“That’s a Jacob’s ladder,”’ he said. 

Mary L. B. BRANncuH. 
—_——_-—- +o >__—_—— 

A STRANGE MAN. 
The Gallas in South Africa were very much 
amused when Mr. Wakefield entered their coun- 





to the table and into the sugar bowl unseen by 
or go bareheaded, and bareheaded they anybody, which was not at all strange that year, | one exciaimed,— 
and as Sammy snatched out a lump, the cater- 


try. 

| “How many toes have you?” they asked. 

i “Just as many as you have,”’ he answered. 

| “Will you pull that off, and let ns see?” they 

jsaid, pointing at his boot, and shaking their 

| heads. 
When he had done so, they all laughed; for 

even now they could not see his toes, At Jast, 





“What a strangé man this is, to put his foot 


he wishes. 


definition into one synonymous with that given 


as I finish entering these lines in my records. Wan 
and pale, it battles with ape | strength against 
the decrees of fate, flaming out its life atlast; for 
its death knell the crowing of the cock. A toot on 
the horn warns me when to stop. Eli can write if 
Your friend, N.T. M. 


2. 
HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS. 


(Express the hieroglyphic exactly, and Sonapens your 
ow.) 





J.P. B. 


The time of gathering grapes. 


3. 
SENTENCE OF FIVE WORDS. 


My first is negative transaction, 
The best to do with a contraction ; 
My second, though ’twere right and due, 
The niggard finds it hard to do; 
In astronomical inspection 
My third is often true direction; 
My fourth is simply little the; 
My fifth’sin place when all at sea 
My whole was bya hero spoken 
Just as the golden bowl was broken. 
E 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


oy 


3 
e| 
= 






2000 dbs. 


Eleven prominent cities. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A well-known plant. A composer of music. A 
descriptive poem. A species of whale. Imaginary 
beings. California poppy. A crown. Pertaining to 
a genius. Scripture proper name. Fabled drink 
of the gods. Small. Countryin Asia. One of the 
seasons. A fruit. 

The initials form the name of a beautiful native 
flower ; the finals the name of a poet who celebrated 
it in verse. 8.J3.D. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Base ball. 

2. “Never too late to mend,” (N Eve R tool 8 
tomb end). 

3. Dormer, Thatch, Hall. 





4 ALTO 
LIAR 
TARE 
ORES 

5. A cowhiding (a cow hiding) 

6. w 

WEE 
WRATH 
WEATHER 
ETHER 
HER 

n 
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LOVE FOR ANIMALS, 

The late Canon Kingsley had a passionate love for | 
animals. He made his dog and horse his friends, | 
and they responded to his friendship. | 


If his horse | 
shied or bolted, instead of losing his temper, Mr. 
Kingsley would talk to and reason with it, as if it | 
had been a rational being. He used to say that ow- | 
ing to its fine organization, a horse, like a child, is 
liable to get confused by a sudden fear, which pun- |! 
ishment only increases, 

A Scotch terrier was for thirteen years the par- 
son's constaut companion in all his parish walks. 
Cats were his delight, and he always had two, a} 
white one for the stable, and a black one for the 
house. He took great interestin a family of toads 
which dwelt for years in a hole onthelawn. A pair 
of sand wasps made their home in a crack of the} 
window in his dressing-room. One of these he had 
saved from drowning in a hand-basin, taking it out | 
into the sunshine todry. <A favorite slow-worm lived 
in the churchyard, which the parishioners were | 
warned not to kill. The children were taught to 
handle without disgust all living things, toads, frogs, 
beetles, as the works of God. 

One morning at breakfast, the guests were sur- 
prised by the little girl of their host running up to 
the open window of the dining-room, holding a long, ! 
repulsive-looking worm in her hand, and exclaim- | 
ing, “Oh, daddy, look at this delightful worm!” 
Mr, Kingsley had, however, one aversion which he 
could never conquer. He detested spiders, and the | 
sight of the common house-spider would throw him 
into a paroxysm of horror, 





FARMER SMITH’S WILD GOSLINGS, 
The old saying may be true that “a wild goose | 
never laid a tame egg.” But something in the tam- } 
ing line may be done with the gosling out of the wild 
One specimen result is given here, showing | 
both the force of training and domestic habit, and ! 
the curious power of instinct. The St. Lonis Repub- | 
lican relates the story on the authority of Mr. W. R. 
Smith, a farmer near Morley, Scott County, Mo.: 


eat 
€ o* 


About a year ago, Mr. Smith captured two young 
wild geese, and raised them with the balance of his 
domestic goslings. The wild ones became quite 
tame, and took kindly to the changes of civilized | 
life. They adapted their habits to the ordinary de- 
lights of the barn-yard, and swam in the pond with 
the tame geese, without showing a disposition to go 
on a wild-goose chase. At length, about the 4th of 
November, the weather began to change, and after 
being domesticated some eight months, the wild fel- 
lows, prompted by an instinct to seek a more sunny | 
clime on the approach of winter, spread their wings 
to the breeze and started on a migratory tour, flying | 
southward, Their departure was natural and to be | 
expected, Afteran absence of two months, early 
in January, great was Mr. Smith’s surprise to find, 
on getting up one morning, that the two wild gecse 
had returned to their old haunts on his farm. They 
not only returned, but eleven more wild geese came | 
with them as visitors, which they piloted safely from | 
some Southern bayou, The new comers made them- | 
selves at home, and were fed and fondled by the | 
children. They come up to the mill at feeding time | 
to get their rations, aud gabble all together, and put 
on all the airs of civilized geese who have had a| 
good moral training. | 


——-—~_———. 


MARRIAGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
A marriage recently occurred at Milford, Mass., 
under such annoying difficulties as would have com- 


pelled most brides and grooms to have postponed | Massachusetts is at present. 


the ceremony. 


At about seven o'clock on the evening in qnestion, 
rainy and dismal, a young couple drove up to one of 
the hotels, and after having their team put ap, in- 
quired foraclergyman, They were directed to Rev. 
Mr. Richardson’s residence, and accordingly started 
to walk thereto. After a rather muddy and disa- 
greeable tramp of a mile or so, they found Mr. R. 
too ill to officiate. 

Accordingly they returned to the hotel, and were 
directed| to another clergyman; but upon reaching 





| dinner, and that is the only way I knew of doin 
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his residence, it was discovered that he was out of 
town. Nothing daunted, a visit was paid to a third 
clergyman, who was not at home. 

Returning to the hotel, a council was held, when 
the hotel clerk remembered that a festival was in 
progress at one of the churches, and there they 
would probably find a “geutleman of cloth.” 

The tired, half-discouraged couple visited the 
church, where they found the sexton just locking up 
ior the night, it being nearly eleven o’clock. He 
kindly directed them to the clergyman’s residence, 


| the fourth they had visited, and,they arrived just in 


time to see the lights extinguished. But the expec- 


| tant groom was not to be baffled, and soon had the 


clergyman to the door, and explained his errand and 
his troubles. 

The kind-hearted parson invited them in, roused 
up his wife, who, after a hasty toilet, acted as wit- 
ness, and the twain were made one flesh. Aftera 

leasant supper at the hotel, the gentleman and his 

ride departed for home just at midnight. 


en 


DRESSING A LOBSTER. 

Waggish young husbands will sometimes make 
fun of their bride’s culinary inexperience—in a 
pleasant way, of course. Here is a conjugal joke 
(with a lobster in it) that did not leave the laugh all 
on the husband’s side: 

A young housekeeper up town was much sur- 
prised the other day, upon answering a ring at the 
door-bell, to receive from a small boy a package? 
which proved to be a large red lobster (it having 


| been cooked), with a note pinned around one leg, 
stating, “Your husband would like to have this | 


broiled for bis dinner.” 

She knew her husband was partial to broiled 
meats, but not having seen a lobster before, she 
really couldn’t conceive how such a hard, horrid- 
looking thing could be cooked in any way, much less 
broiled; but he must be pleased if it was possible to 
do it, and so all the cook-books (she had a small li- 
brary of them) were taken down and examined, bat 
no recipe could be found for broiling anything like 
this. 

Finally, being at her wits’ end, she dressed it up 
in a doll’s clothes, and set it on her husband’s chair 
at the dinner-table, where that man found it when 
he came home, the joke being ———s turned 
upon himself, though the woman was seemingly un- 
conscious of it, only saying, as she pointed to the 
ridiculous object, “You wished me to dress it for 


it.”"—Kingston Freeman’s Journal. 
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ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


A writer in the Woonsocket Patriot says that Web- 
ster, when a boy, was lazy in every sport or work 


| that required physical exertion. He tells this anec- 


dote of the statesman’s boyhood: 


Among the boys attending school with him was 
one by the name of Fifield, to whom the study of 
arithmetic was a sore trouble, and he was frequently 
applying to Daniel to help him out, Daniel, in the 
generosity of his nature, furnished the required help 
for a while, but at length began to demur upon the 


| ground that he was getting no sort of equivalent for 


such important service. Accordingly, he told Fi- 
field that if he was going to pull him through bis 
arithmetic, he (Fifield) must pull his (Daniel’s) sled 
up hill for the rest of the term. To this Fifield 


| readily agreed, and there, all through the season, 


whenever the boys were coasting, the future states- 
man had Fifield at hand to draw his sled up hill, to 


| the great amusement of all the other boys, and in- 


deed the whole neighborhood. 





“*SCUSE BAD SPELLING.” 
Something of a humorist was the black steward: 


“Massa,” he said to his captain, as they fell in 
with a homeward-bound vessel, “I wish you'd write 
a few lines for me to send to the old woman ’cause I 
can’t write.” 

“Certainly,” assented the good-natured skipper, 
taking his writing materials. ‘What shall I say?” 

Pompey told the story that he wished his wife to 
know, which his amanuensis faithfully recorded. 

“Is that all, Pomp?” asked the captain, preparing 
to seal the letter. 

“Yes, massa,” replied he, showing his “ivories,” 
“tank you; but ’fore you close him, jist say, ‘Please 
*scuse bad spelling and writing, will ye?’ ”’ 


a 
A THIS YEAR’S TOWEL, 
Almanacs are changed once a year. In some 
places towels are changed not much oftener. 
A gentleman travelling in Ohio some years ago, 
turned in at a country tavern for dinner. The bar- 
room was garnished with a dirty wash-basin, a piece 


of soap the size of a lozenge, and a square yard of 
crash dimly visible through the epidermic deposits. 


| Having slightly washed, the traveller eyed the rag 


donbtfully, and then asked the proprietor, ““Haven’t 
you, sir, abont the premises, a this year’s towel?” 
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THE SIGN FAILED. 


Notwithstanding the common schools, superstition 
is not yet dead. 





A woman entered a 


Kreps, one day there was a sphider walked over my 


hand, and I come to the post-office, und I got a led- | 


der. Und this morning, there was a sphider walked 
over my hand, und I comed forthe ledder.” But 
the sign failed that time, and she had to go home 
without her letter. 
THE EXTENT OF TEXAS. 
The great size of.the State of Texas may be esti- 
mated from this paragraph: 
If every man, woman and child in the United 
States should emigrate to Texas, that State would 
| then be less thickly populated per square mile than 
And yet the chances 
| are that all the men, women and children will not 
| go there, even if there is room enough. 
| _ - 
| “WILLOW BRANCH,” 
| The school which John attended must have been 
| located “near the Iake where droops the willow.” 


|. “John, what is the chief branch of edneation in 


your school ?"°—“ Willow Rranch, sir; master’s used 


Lup nearly a whole tree.” 


iz | 


st-office in Mercer County, | 
Pa., the other day, and said to the postmaster, Mr. | 





Tuat Toruest of DaByuoup—Sour Stomachs—may | 
always be remedied with the benign and popular carmi- | 
native and aid to digestion, MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


AMONG the attractions of “ Andrews’ Bazar” are the , 
patterns for fancy work, glove and handkerchief boxes, 


MAY 17, 1877, 





HA SHT 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


Regularly imported by us, from the best potteries in Ger. 

many. Toy China Tea Sets, each complete “9A 

vox, costing from fitty cents to $5, according tj 
WwW 





jewel cases, etc. Many a lady made Christmas p 
whose originals were found in the “Bazar.” Send ten 
cents to W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, for sample copy. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, 
For the cure of Headache, Biliousness and Indigestion, 
superior to all others. Sold by all Druggists. Com. 
Nature Receives the Credit 
of having developed many exquisite and beautiful com- 
plexions, which in reality are due solely to the use of 


, Laird’s ‘Bloom of Youth.” Sold by druggists everywhere. | 


“By their Works ye shall Know Them.” 
The Irishman who thought the druggist stingy because 
the emetic was so small, is only surpassed in his parsi- 


monious drollery by those who persistently adhere to the | 


use of those nauseating, disgustingly large and drastic 
pills, while Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, which 
are sugar-coated, and little larger than mustard seeds, 
will, by their steady and gentle action on the liver, correct 


all torpidity, thus permanently overcoming constipation. | 


In South America they have almost entirely superseded 
all other pills, and are relied on fully by the people, and 
often used as a preventive of the various affections of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, so prevalent in that climate. 
Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum Books are given away at 
drug stores, 
Smyrna, Aroostook Co., Maine, Nov. 6, 1876. 

R. V. Prerce, M.D.: 

Dear Sir—I write toinform you that I have used your 
Pellets for some time, and find them to be the best medi- 
cine that I ever used. I have alsoused your Favorite Pre- 
scription in my family with entire satisfaction. I have 
seen your People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser and I 
think it is the best thing that I haveever seen, 

“Yours truly, C. SHERMAN. 





BIG PAY * sell our RcBBer PRINTING STAMPS. 
H Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


j C¥ARE’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
1 141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 


HEN YOU feel a cough or bronchial affection 
creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and cure it before it becomes incurabie. 


| STAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
BUY A, HOME CHEAP. ‘Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigration. 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 
|YRET SAWS are not complete without one of 
Smith’s Fret-work Drills for making holes. See ad- 
vertisement in ComPANION March L5th, and send $1 for 
COLEMAN SMITH, New Haven, Conn. 


one. 
\9] Made by 17 Agents in January, 77, with 
my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 
‘ s __ Address Cc. M. Linington, Chicago. 
GOOD PAY and steady work for one or 
men in each county. Address, J. LA 


two ente prising men or wo- 
HAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 




















AssORTED DECALCOMANIE Pictures, 15 cts., 
including two fine 6x8 mounted Chromos, 25 
cts., post-free. Write 
HENRY 8. DATE, Chicago, Ill. 
VISITING CARDS. Your name neatly printed on 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
25 Embossed, 25 cts. 50 Beautiful Plaid, 30 cts. 
25 Snowflake, 25 cts. | Elegant card cases, l0c, 15c. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
WARRANTED NICKELLED 7 shot Re- 
volver and 100 cartridges sent, prepaid, on receij t 
of $3. NoveLtty Works, care Carrier 4, Detroit, Mich. 
Your advertisement of “ Wonder Boz,’”’ I im- 


SEEIN mediately set to work and for up a club of 

six. $275 enclosed. Respectfully, Ella M. Eastman, No. 

Conway, Carroll Co., N. H. (See CoMPANION No. 13.) 
JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 


‘MUNICIPAL BOND 


Are the safest securities for Trust Funds. For sale in 
sums of $100, $500, $1000. Geo. Wu. Battou & Co., 
8 Wall Street, New York; 72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 








NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE — 


As when [ received my SELF-INKING Co- 

lumbian. It will do the work of a $250 

press, 4x6. $14: 5x744. $27; 6x9. $37; 
R 












8x12. '$60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR $5. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 15 Federal St., 

# Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 
300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, 50 cts. 

25 

WAL 











Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 cts. 
LACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 








Press, Ontiit and Press. 


Self-inking “Best,’’ with outtit. 810. 
10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 

with outfit, 15. Send stamp for cata- 

jogue. H. HOOVER & CO., 

50 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


INTING wWicTomRm: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 

PRESSES , Nand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 

| fi Large Illustrated Catalogue forll fcif-Tnkers, 86 to gese. 

i 2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, Conn. 


~ COLGATE & COS | 


|! The tender and delicate odor of 


i 

| Violet | freshly-gathered violets is exhaled 

\ by this delicious toilet water. The 
Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshing 

| aromaclings to woven fabrics,to the 





Water hair and to the skin, is very remark- 
| AlEL | able. Soldin half-pint bottles by all druggists. 


| 
} 
| articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be 
| nsed as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
| Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter. Rubber, Sewing Machine 
| Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling ar- 
| ticle ont. Sample 25 cents; six for @1, Extraordinary 
inducements to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and 
ecanyass vour town. 
B 


RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


#5 Self-inking “Best” Printing | 
~ - 50. 8 


style, togeth our usual stock of pottery aud Glas 
are, for useful and ornamental purposes; a ya; 
from original sources excelled by none in the world, 
for sale in large or small lots, at the lowest values to jj. 
obtained, and to which the public are invited, whethe; 
from a desire to view or to buy. , 

H JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 
(Successors to Otis Norcross & Co.,) Importers of the Pot. 
tery and_ Glass of all countries, 51 to 59 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. : 
N. B. Orders from a distance will be packed securely 
; for sending long distances. ’ 
| 3 Any person who will make and forward mea 
| E a list of the names of reliable persons of their 
acquaintance who wish to procure an instrument, either 
Piano or Organ, I will use my best endeavors to sel] them 
| one, and for every Piano I succeed in selling to their list 
within one year, I will credit them with $10, and for every 
| Organ $5, to be applied on payment of either a Piano or 
| Organ; and when it amounts to a suin sufficient to pay 
for any instrument, selected at the lowest wholesale 
price, I will immediately ship the instrument, tree, or 
utter any amount is credited the balance may be paid me 
| in cash and I will then ship them the instrument. They 
need not be known in the matter, and will be doing their 
| friends a real service, as I shall make special offers 
| them, selling a superior instrument for from one. 
| half to two-thirds what is ordinarily asked by agents 
| pies na send me = one ond after you have made in- 
quiry you canadd toit. diress, LF. BEAT. 
ty: Washington, New Jersey. aay 


THE DINGEE & CONARD cs 


ROSE 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable forimmediate flow 
-— sent safely by mail, 5 splendia 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2; 
19 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 centseach 
— ~~ poms Sse + omen Rose 
every dollar’s wo: le nd forourNEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choosg 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great 
) ty, and are the largest Ros ae se in Amere 
e Uaioe Stateg 
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e. 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD (CQ, 
RosE-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co..Pa. ” 
From a Well-Known Writer. 
From Mrs. Mary Francis, well-known as “Margaret 
Blount.” 








BRIGHTBANK, WOODSTOCK, VT., Oct. 6, 1876. 

SetH W. Fow.e & Sons,—Gentlemen,—Two years ago 
I began totake the PervvIAN Syrup. I was ina languid, 
half-alive state, through incipient dyspepsia and defec- 
tive circulation of the blood. Three bottles of the Perr- 
| VIAN Syrup changed this to glowing, bounding health. | 
| have a fine appetite, sleep soundly, and can walk five 
miles easily, without resting, or busy myself out of doors 
all day long without fatigue. 

A lady cousin who resides with me, took the Syrup dur- 
ing her recovery from a serious illness of some weeks. 
She has been an invalid for years. Five bottlesof the 
Syrup have so built up her system that she now eats quite 
heartily, sleeps well, and can walk three miles (in fine 
weather) without fatigue. I consider the medicine so in- 
valuable rsons of sedentary pursuits, or to those whu 
suffer from languor or low spirits, that I relate this per- 
sonal experience of its effects to you, leaving you to make 
what use you please of my letter. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Sold by dealers generally. 


_ THE TALL MAN. — 


By GUSTAVE NIERITZ. One of the most popular German 
Stories, translated with fidelity and spirit. “The Tall 
Man,” arich merchant, mysteriously disappears, and his 
confidential clerk, Blitterman, secures the business of the 
old house. With this story are also given “Onc Farthing 
Damages,” “The Midnight Skate,” “Lawrance,” by Jeaa 
Ingelow, “‘The Challenge,” &c. Illustrated with 15 fine 
engravings. Price only 10 cts. Sold by all newsdeal- 


ers, or sent, postpaid, ior 12 ets, by 
DONNEL r & CO., Publishers, 


Mary FRAxcis. 


LEY, LOYD 
“The Lakeside Library,” Chicago, IL 


| We will durin: 
A GREAT OFFER 





! s these Hard Times 
100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-han first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WAT ? SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear.. “2%? Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
es Mailed. liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half pen 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs,an 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N.Y 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
("Ask for it and see that you get it. 

C To know full voice power, Trial box, se Cir 
acet musical tongs, ans , et 
Bearenes, oni ‘eninma, nee BSEAMAES) s, Cocian. 
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| 
~~ BROWNS | 
FRENCH DRESSING 


received a medal and the highest award a the 
Centennial Exhibition. In consequence of its great Led 
ularity, others have attempted to imitate it. Be sure = 
ask for “Brown’s French Dressing,” if you ¥™" 
a reliable article to dress ladies’ and childres* 
boots and shoes, shopping-bags, £¢+ *" 
which will not soil, when wet. 
het Ae VE Ey Com: 
The Preto 





| 


| 
ress ___ - 

y COMPANY, 
NOVELTY PANY atte 
- Round 
and Illustrated, Dr. 
8. 8. ’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 4 
Sure Of Heart Disease, 400. Family Phe 
S35e. Sent by mail, Address Drs. S. 5- 


| 
' 


CK A 
39 Ann Street, 


Fiandsomely 


VALUABLE BOOKS! = 





Box 4614. 


3 


& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St. N.Y: 








